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To sell a farmer, you have to show results. Good new developments meet 
a hearty welcome in the farm equipment field. One important fact remains 
unchanged. You can't engineer your way around the need for sound, 
dependable bearings. ; Progressive farm machine manufacturers know 
it. And they know that Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings give their products 
all that’s best in modern roller bearing design and construction. New 
developments? Bower bearings combine a whole family of basic engi- 
neering refinements—and manufacturing advances, too—that mean 
greater accuracy, less initial wear, better lubrication, and longer bearing 
life. yy Whether you produce farm equipment— or anything from motor 
cars to rolling mills— you'll build a better product with Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings. Better get the full facts today. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY © Detroit 14, Michigan 





ROLLER BEARINGS 





For years every ounce of rubber 
was gathered by natives from mil- 
lions of tropical rubber trees. But 
now—thanks to amazing scientific 
progress—synthetic plants occupy- 
ing a few city blocks produce as 
much rubber as thousands of 
tropical acres! 

Even more wonderful, from the 
giant spheres of these plants come 
new and different kinds of rubber 
for improved products. 

Synthetic and natural rubber is 
used to make 50,000 different 
products ... from surgeons’ gloves 
to shock absorbers. 


"Vision Is Indis pe nsable to Progre 5h. 


The modern miracle of rubber 
—thousands of tropical acres in a steel ball 


The rubber industry is hard at 
work developing new products. 
Thousands of homes will be heated 
electrically by concealed radiant 
panels of rubber . . . rubberized 
streets for longer wear and great- 
er safety are being tested. Some in 
the industry even foresee a day 
when automobile tires will last as 
long as the car on which they are 
delivered! 


The rubber industry’s unceasing 
search for new and better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs, is typical of 
progressive American industry. 

In today’s uncertain times the 
strength and character of the 
American people, backed by the 
great resources of our competitive 
business system, are the hope of 
all people who cherish freedom. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The fight 
MSAK 


when the crowd 
goes home 


For one man, the fight just begins 
when the last punch is landed at Madison 
Square Garden 

His fight, however, is against time. 

He rushes the film of that last Friday 
bout to the laboratory, and adds it to films 
made all week at the famous arena. The 
result: an exciting film program called: 
“This Week at Madison Square Garden.” 

And in just a few days, television view- 
ers all over the country are cheering the 


thrilling events! 


With so little time between that last 
punch and the TV deadlines, his fight 
against time seems hopeless. Yet he wins 
it every week—thanks to Air Express! 

Air Express speed gives him time to 
edit and process his films, and get them 
safely and cheaply to stations everywhere. 

And the same speed that meets TV 
deadlines can help production deadlines, 
too! Whether your business is films or fac- 
tories, here are the unique advantages you 
can enjoy with regular use of Air Express! 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, a no extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency, arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 





CLIP THIS COUPON! 


Learn how the Royal Electric can cut office costs! 


Find out how you may increase letter writing ... 
Turn out more invoices ... 
Increase stencil production ... 

Free typing personnel for other work. 

Look into the cost-cutting possibilities of the Royal Electric. 
It is the long-preferred Royal Standard with power added. 

Like the Royal Standard, it is made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes the finest, most 
rugged, most dependable writing machines ever built. They stay 
on the job longer . . . less time out for repairs. 

P.S. With secretarial and typing help getting scarce, alert man- 
agement will want to keep morale and job satisfaction high. 
Royal Electric relieves tension, greatly lessens fatigue. 


STANDARD QYAL ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


FOR FULL DETAILS, 
MAIL NOW! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 17 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of 
Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 
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Hey MOBILIFT 


GIVES YOU 


117" Lift 


WITH 
72 OVERALL 
HEIGHT 
This Lev-R-Matic Drive 
Fork Lift Truck Easily Enters 


Truck Bodies & Low Clearance 
Doors...Yet Tiers 3 Pallets High! 


The*Tier-Master’s telescoping uprights 
actually lift 117” from FLOOR-to- 
FORKS from an overall collapsed 
height of only 72”. 

Tier-Masters in your operation will 
save you time and money... . Let a 
MOBILIFT consultant give you all 
the cost-slashing facts! 


left, operator using Tier-Master, moving 3rd- 
high pallet of sugar and above, with mast low- 
ered entering truck with the same Mobilift 
and same load. 


MODEL “‘E’’ TIER-MASTER: 2,000 Ib. cap. 
with 72” Mast (Free Lift: 47”; Mast Ht. ex- 
tended: 142”) outside turning radius: 57”. 


WRITE TODAY for Complete Specifications on the New 
Mobilift Lev-R-Matic Drive ‘‘Tier-Master’’ 


7 MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY + 1567 E. 25th St., LOS ANGELES 
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There’s only one like this... 


D...: be confused about the many 
companies with the word “Electric” in their names. 
Just as no two thumbprints are alike, no other 


“Electric” company is like Western Electric. 


We don’t make toasters, refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets and so on. Western Electric is the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell Telephone System— 
has been since 1882. Our regular job is making tele- 
phone equipment—good equipment—to help the Bell 


System give America dependable telephone service. 


The specialized experience we gain in doing 
our regular job is put to work as called for in pro- 
ducing communications and electronic equipment 
needed by the Armed Forces to keep our country 
safe. In the present national emergency we are hard 
at work increasing this effort... Western Electric 


Company. 








\.Compactness, Low Weight 
for Your Product... 


aavantages of 


Elect 


™~ 
special application MOTORS 


Our 35 years’ experience in designing 
motors for minimum weight and space 
factor frequently enables us to reduce 
product weight, yet maintain optimum 
performance, and lower cost. 


These are among the advantages of 
using Lamb Electric Motors. Designed 
to meet the exact requirements of your 
application, they provide: 


IN THE MOTOR... 


1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 


2. Exact mechanical and elec- 
trical requirements. 


3. Thorough dependability. 
IN THE PRODUCT... 


4. Better performance. 
5. Improved eye-appeal. 
6. Compactness, less weight. 


Our engineering department will be 
glad to work with yours in obtaining 
these benefits. 


The Lamb Electric Company, Kent, Ohio 


>. 


THEY'RE TEAMING UP 


SPECIAL 


2 . 

Series universal motor parts for portable 

tools, portable business machines and 

many types of household appliances. 
’ . ~ > 


Series universal motor with inbuilt gear 


reduction...can be readily applied to de- S 


vices requiring a slow speed motor drive. 
oe 


Helical geared fuel transfer pump motor 

having maximum output with minimum 

weight. For aircroft, but adaptable to 
other uses. 


PRODUCTS 


APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 





Highlights 


In This Issue 





Easter Sales Falter 


els this the spring dip everyone has 
been talking about? 


New Gasoline 

¢ You're going to be hearing a lot 
about boron gas. It lets you get by on 
lower octane. P20 


Price Battle 

eA lot of manufacturers insist the 
pending price regulation will drive them 
out of business. But OPS doesn’t think 
it will. Pines 


How to Cut Your Taxes 


e The procedures on which you pay 
dividends, borrow money, buy goods 
make a lot of difference in your excess 
profits tax. P. 64 


The Van Sweringen Dream 

e Now Robert Young seems to be mak- 
ing another try at putting together a 
transcontinental railroad. P. 88 


CMP at Last 


e This is the week Washington has to 
make up its mind on the Controlled 
Materials Plan. P. 98 


The Week’s Orders 


e A new feature—a complete listing of 
price and material regulations coming 
out of Washington this week. P. 104 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 
Business Outlook ... 
Defense Business ... 
Figures of the Week 
Finance 

History . cree 
International Outle 
Labor 

Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products ... 
Production 

Readers Report ... 
Report to Executives 
Taxes . 

The Trend 
Washington Outlook ............ 
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now NYLON’S 


; his foot into a shoe 


When a boy squeez 
this way, the thread in the back seam needs 
more than just strength to stand the strain. 
The strength plus elasticity that nylon 
thread supplies is another example of ny- 
lon’s useful combination of properties. 
Nylon thread stretches just enough to 
absorb the stress and strain a boy’s shoes 
have to stand—keeps shoe uppers from 
pulling apart. And nylon’s resistance to 
rot when shoes get wet enables the thread 
to stay strong and elastic throughout the 
life of the shoe. That’s why a shoe manu- 
facturer using nylon thread could give a 


four-month guarantee with each pair of 


boy’s shoes. 

Nylon thread pays off when the shoes 
are sewed, too. Ordinary thread breaks 
several times a day. Smooth, uniform ny- 


STRETCH HELPS A SHOE IN A SQUEEZE 


lon thread runs through the machine easily 
—the operators sew for days without a 
break. Less time is lost for rethreading . . . 
more shoes are produced. 

These, or other nylon properties may 
be applicable to your business. Perhaps 
you can use nylon to improve your prod- 
uct or increase the efficiency of production 
methods . . . even make a new product. 

In addition to its strength and resiliency, 
nylon is tough and durable, has high abra- 
sion resistance. It resists deterioration by 
petroleum oils, soil rot, alkalies, mold and 


mildew. And nylon fabrics can be heat-set 
to hold shape. 
NEW BOOKLET: “Vylon Textile Fibers in Industry,” 


contains 23 case histories, brings businessmen up- 
to-date on nylon’s performance in industry. Write 
for your copy. And tell us your fabric or fiber prob- 
lems. Address Nylon Division 103, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


&E6_u.5. pat. Off 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- » «THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT NYLON FIBERS 


Although demand for nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evalu- 
ate its possible future applications in your own business. Note: 
Du Pont makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product, 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 








TALS THAT WORK MIRACLES 


Available for your defense and essential jobs 


CARBOLOY PERMANENT MAGNETS 

(Alnico and other types) 
Permanent magnets are essential for radar, aircraft genera- 
tors, magnetos and auxiliary power units. Uniform high 
quality Carboloy permanent magnets are also an important 
component part of compasses, meters, control equipment, 
communication equipment and countless other defense and 
essential products. 


CARBOLOY CEMENTED CARBIDES 


In World War II, carbide tools and dies were of vital im- 
portance for practically all metal working applications. 
For example, all shells were machined with carbide tools, 
requiring only 1/16 as many men as in World War I. 
Today even greater productivity can be achieved because 
of outstanding post-war advances in cemented carbide 
and new machine tools designed for the higher speeds 
possible with carbides. 


CARBOLOY HEAVY METAL 


(Hevimet type) 

When a metal was needed that provided maximum weight 
in minimum size with adequate strength for rotor shells in 
gyroscopes used for flight control and tank stabilizers, manu- 
facturers chose Carboloy hevimet. In addition to these 
mechanical uses, this versatile metal is also employed as a 
high-density material for screening radioactive radiation. 
Available for defense use only. 


Improve products, increase output with these high quality metals for defense and essential 
three vital metals manufactured by Carboloy production. 

Company, Inc. Write for further information about these 
Carboloy Company’s engineering and metal- three metals that work miracles. Carboloy 
lurgical skill, large manufacturing facilities Company, Inc., A General Electric Affiliate, 
and rigid quality controls assure you uniform 11183 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


The name “Carboloy” denotes manufacture by Carboloy Company, inc. 


“tr, CARBOLOY i" 


THE QUALITY BRAND 
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That inventory recession, if there’s going to be one, is on now. 

And if it’s here, there are two simple reasons: (1) Manufacturers turned 
out more than anybody ever thought they could, and (2) consumers have 
bought the stuff, hand over fist, until they are sated—or broke. 

s 

Here’s your business picture, in broad brush strokes, as of now: 

Government spending will increase steadily throughout this year. 

Business spending on new plant and equipment will mount (page 67)— 
but spending on inventory is past its peak. 

Consumer spending, temporarily, is down. But demand will recover. 














2 
_Lower business spending on inventory and reduced consumer demand 
ordinarily would spell a fairly sharp recession. 








Today, however, it can mean no more than a leveling or a slight dip. 


The reason is easy to see. Government spending is out of all proportion 
to anything that might be considered normal. This will pump up consumer 
income—before taxes—and bring a resumption of consumer buying. 

oe 
Reduced consumer buying and scattered price cuts are taking the en- 


thusiasm out of Washington's anti-inflation drive.. 











Thus this week’s ceilings on retail food prices please no one; nothing 
less than rollbacks will satisfy the housewife, while new irritations and puzzle- 
ment are heaped on businessmen. 

Similarly, military successes are blunting the production drive. 

Just when materials are coming to the desperately tight stage, Wash- 
ington backs away from a Controlled Materials Plan (page 15). This in the 
face of an Iron Age statement that 50% of two mills’ steel now is scheduled 
for military programs or civilian output tagged “defense essential.” 

2 

Congress, in present circumstances, isn’t going to vote any $8-billion 
or $10-billion of additional arms spending. But, as strategy, such a request 
might avert cuts in present appropriations. 








* 
Income Tax Day was much less deflationary than had been expected. 
Everyone knew that the high 1950 incomes would mean huge payments 
this year. That spelled for the Treasury a very large, if temporary, excess of 
cash income over outgo. 
In fact, the fiscal year’s cash surplus up to Mar. 22 topped $4-billion. 
Such a surplus is supposed to be deflationary. Besides, it came at a time 
when we were expected to have “conversion unemployment.” 
For all that, the general level of business is very satisfactory (page 13). 
a 
Steel output this week not only is at a new record, but it exceeds rated 
capacity by the largest margin since the war. 











The mills scheduled production at 2,069,000 tons for the week. 
That represents an operating rate of 10312%. The previous week, at 
101.1% of capacity, should have accounted for 2,025,000 tons. 
e 
Here’s a sidelight on demand for steel products: Fabricators of struc- 
tural steel shipped 331,645 tons in the first two months of the year—but 
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booked new orders for 486,966 tons. The order backlog tops 2-million tons, 
the American Institute of Steel Construction reports. 
e 
One factor in the setup in machine tool orders (February's index number 
of 615.8 was the highest since the World War II peak) is the rapidly rising 











tide of government business. 





General Services Administrator Jess Larson says Uncle Sam now has 
contracted for $63,177,019 worth of machine tools. 
These orders have been distributed among 13 manufacturers. 
e 
Freight loadings on the Atlantic Coast are expected to be 542% ahead 
of hast year in the second quarter. That’s the view of the Atlantic States 








Shippers Advisory Board. 

Of 59 types of freight, higher shipments are forecast for 45. 

Among the significant gains are 31% for electrical equipment, 21% 
for lumber and other forest products, 22% for furniture, 15% for textiles, 


and 11% for iron and steel. 
+. 


Akron, already afflicted by employment, will feel the cut of 25% in 
tires for new cars (page 26). But any idea that the order was going to squeeze 
auto output severely went by the boards this week. 

The auto makers have their answer: Ship cars with only four tires. 

On the face of it, this should save rubber according to the government's 
plan. But it won’t. The buyer of a new car will, of course, scurry around until 





he finds someone to sell him a spare. 
That, in fact, will pinch the replacement supply tighter than ever. 
* 
Here are a couple of companies that don’t see much of a bump in con- 





verting from civilian output to arms. 





Rheem Manufacturing believes its appliance lines will dip 25% in the 
second quarter. But it already has military work to fill the gap. 

Sprague Electric says demand for its products is down along with the dip 
in television output. But government orders are expected by the company to 


send 1951 dollar volume above last year’s. 
2 


Signs of a decline in home building crop up in Chicago and Detroit. 
It now looks as though March starts in the Windy City will run about 
2,000 against 2,700 last year; the decline in Detroit may be 40% to 50%. 
e 
Manufacturing employment will pass the 16-million mark this summer— 
if, indeed, it hasn‘t already done so. 
As far back as February, the total reached 15.9-million. That’s about 
1.9-million higher than a year earlier. 
Most of the rise so far has been in hard-goods plants. 
Aircraft has scored the largest gain among defense industries. 
e 
Charges of labor pirating are being heard in most metalworking cities. 
But in many cases it isn’t really pirating. Auto companies have put much 
of their defense business in cities other than Detroit. They pay the auto 
workers’ wage scale. That tops most other wages—and draws workers. 
Industries with lower scales can’t compete. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 31, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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-\..or Turbines 


...no matter what your equipment requirements, you know 
that hard-to-get metals are making them difficult to fill. 


Reduced maintenance, increased safety, long service 
life were achieved in this 56,000 HP hydraulic 
turbine, parts of which are subjected to shock loads 
from zero to 100,000 Ibs. to zero again, five times 
each second. Design and fabrication ingenuity plus 
Lukens steel plate components overcame the en- 
gineering problems. Thus, the builder efficiently 
assured long equipment life . helped conserve 


strategic materials. This is Lukenomics at work. 


OVER 140 YEARS 








LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


But, whether it’s transportation, power or process equip- 
ment. ..a progressive equipment builder can often overcome 
limitations of time, men and materials. He can recondition old 
equipment for greater efficiency, or build new, more produc- 
tive units, saving you money and making most effective use 
of strategic materials. 

Today, such equipment builders achieve these results 
through Lukenomics. For this principle combines their expe- 
rience, and that of designers and engineers, with Lukens’ spe- 
cialized knowledge of materials and their application. For 
names of these equipment builders, write, stating your prob- 
lem, to Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 
483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


With the defense program’s having first call, vouw’ll understand why Lukens 
ig 


specialty steel products for civilian use are not so plentiful as in normal times. 


EXPERIENCE AS THE WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PRODUCTS 


CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 

















Westinghouse watt-hour meter 
terminal block: MELMAC 1500, 
Molded by Hemco Plastics 
Div., Bryant Electric Company. 


RCA Victor Television Tube 
Holder: MELMAC Plas- 
tic 1500, molded by the 
Mack Molding Company. 


when you deal with electricity... 
3 


HOW SAFE CAN YOUR PRODUCT BE? 
to make it safer; make it with Metmac plastics 


nponents molded of ME L MAC have an outstanding record of indus- 


‘ service. Here’s why: 

| are-resistance and non-tracking properties minimize hazards from 

ting and fire. 

1 | ‘sh aaa sagiemsanene: under arcing, wet 
v; high diel strength at normal or ele- 
1 te oe. 


Oe 5 . : 
stability and resistance to 


, MELMAC plastics are “ready and 
make your product safer... for de- 
’ or for the ae Consult any 


wall -equipped molder. We'll be glad 


to help you f ol one, 
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"1951 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Business Week Index labovel. .. «os « “R41 185 BE 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 176,390 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) Wen cae $43,932 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,848 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...................085 6,038 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,645 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
RICe: Mk: CUMIN, SOIR ae, 6 in 5, oni tare ta. blespanepey cereedewendscs eee 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 368.6 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U. S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 411.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..........cccccccccccsccscccccees 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 
Copper (clectraigtic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 6.0 ccccccessccccccccccces 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............ccccccccccccees $2.39 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).............00000eeee eee 5.85¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-- 45.14¢ 
Wee ON I sr ca races ebemcnaeicedok cumanesoaeues $4.70 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............-.0++ 74.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........s.seseeceeeceecs 170.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.25% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.81% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 2% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2-24 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,321 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 70,447 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 19,173 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,205 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 31,198 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,562 


Excess reserves, all member banks 582 
23,607 


527.0 


*Preliminary, week ended Mar. 24. 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). Markets closed; 
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8Date for 


2,021 
+182,781 
$43,112 
6,903 
6,043 
+1,670 


80 
45 
$27,167 
+ 20% 
185 


523.5 
+369.4 
411.1 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.40 
5.87¢ 
45.14¢ 
$4.70 
70.00¢ 


nN 


RRR; 


51,826 
69,538 
18,956 
2,072 
30,782 
6,583 
1,010 
23,652 


“Latest Week’ 


1,995 
199,267 
$60,350 

6,833 

5,945 

1,781 


76 

47 

$27,164 
+18% 
127 


528.6 
379.2 
414.4 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.45 
5.96¢ 
# 

$4.45 
75.00¢ 


173.7 
3.16% 
2.69% 

1i- 13% 


2% 


50,491 
69,231 
18,588 
2,124 
30,900 
6,454 
582 
23,283 


Year 
Ago 


204.0 


1,843 
140,196 
$35,834 

5,993 

4,848 

2,279 


70 

51 

$26,972 
+1% 

186 


356.4 
219.4 
305.1 
3.837¢ 
$28.42 
18.500¢ 
$2.28 
5.53¢ 
31.82¢ 
$2.11 
20.00¢ 


139.2 
3.23% 
2.59% 

14-13% 
13-18% 


46,468 
67,006 
13,843 
2,024 
36,702 
5,518 
645 
18,036 


+Revised. 


“Igo 


52 


+17% 
228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


++27,777 
++32,309 
++6,963 
+#1,038 
+t15,999 
444,303 
5,290 
2,265 


on each series on request. 
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PROVED- 


by low upkeep cost records 
in every type of service 


JENKINS BUILDS 
EXTRA VALOE 


INTO VALVES 


— yet, despite this extra value, you pay no 
“more for Jenkins Valves. For new installations . . . 
for all replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond 
be your guide to lasting valve economy. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


WATER 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND mann 


VALVES=@> 


7 


SOLD THROUGH 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


CHEMICALS 5 EVERYWHERE 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON The letdown in Washington is reaching near-epidemic proportions. 

BUREAU Truman, tanned and bouncy after a Florida rest, isn’t sure whether to 

MAR, 31, 1951 be “tough” or “soft” in his future requests for changes in the various 
control laws. 

Ta ¢ Congress is in a complaining mood about almost everything having 

I- to do with mobilization—about inflation, but also about price ceilings; 


a / 2 about too much expansion, but also about shortages. 
SERVICE ¢ Mobilizer Wilson is undecided whether to start a Controlled Materials 
: Plan: July 1—or ever (page 98). 
¢ Price chief DiSalle is letting every last man involved have his say 
before ordering any more regulations (page 25). 

¢ Pentagon officials—the civilians and the brass—are enjoying a quarrel 

over what the size of the 1952. military budget should be. 
Urgency is playing second fiddle to wait-and-see. For weeks this has 
been coming on. Now it’s evident that everybody is looking out for No. 1. 
And MacArthur’s suggestion of a cease-fire order in Korea just compounded 


the Washington state of mind. 
” 


CMP is the best example you have of the letdown. Back in December, 
mobilization officials had already concluded that a tight system of sched- 
uling metals for essential production was a must. Only question: Could 
they be prepared to put it into operation before the DO system fell apart? 
They thought July 1 would be a good target date. 

Yet Wilson this week was wondering whether CMP is too drastic— 
regimenting industry more than the emergency now requires. This despite 
an all but unanimous agreement that the DO priority system is already 
falling short of filling military requirements, let alone supporting civilian 
programs. Businessmen everywhere are quipping they’d rather be an 
“old customer” than have a monopoly on all: the DO’s Washington 
passes out. 

Defense Secretary Marshall acknowledges the letdown. He spoke out 
in a move to save the 18-year-old draft bill in Congress. He warned: 
Unless this pattern of blowing hot, then cold, on mobilization is broken, 
the whole effort to rearm will bog down. 


Congress is the most lackadaisical of all. Except for a few crusaders, 
the members are busy peddling the problems of their constituents. The 
tax bill isn’t anywhere near in shape for a vote. And this is how congress- 
men feel about various proposals for beefing up the control law: 

Modifying the parity provisions governing food prices: dead set 
against. Rather, the farm bloc will demand that the cotton ceiling be 
lifted. It has already scared DiSalle out of controlling beef growers’ 
prices. 

Requiring nonmember banks to adhere to Federal Reserve legal reserve 
requirements: opposed. 

Increasing reserve requirements for the Feds: maybe. 

Restoring federal rent ceilings on dwellings: lukewarm. 

Stopping cost-of-living wage hikes: opposed. 


. 
Effects of the current letdown won’t be felt right away. Enough 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





WASHINGTON defense has been set in motion to make some pinches after midyear certain. 

BUREAU For instance, hard goods make up the big share of this year’s $40-bil- 

MAR. 31, 1951 lion military program. Wilson reports about 75¢ of every dollar is going 
for planes, tanks, trucks, guided missiles, electronics, ammunition, con- 
struction. 

This pattern is scheduled to continue, except for some decline in con- 
struction activity. So Wilson figures that manufacturers of consumer 
durable goods will have to get by with something like 15‘% to 20% less 
materials than last year. 

The deepest cuts won’t come before mid-1952. That’s when military 
deliveries are expected to reach their peak. Wilson says lead may have to 
be restricted, and zine, too. 

And more capacity will be needed. Take electronics: The military is 
supposed to need $4.8-billion worth of goods this year, and around $5.5- 
billion next year. 

Wilson hopes all this will go smoothly. But a prolongation of today’s 
low-pressure atmosphere in Washington will delay deliveries of military 
goods beyond target dates. (Indeed, Pentagon procurement men admit they 
aren’t prodding contractors to meet schedules.) 

At worst, the whole show could fold. This is Gen. Marshall’s concern 
when he says: If we ean’t keep up the pace for even three months after the 
black days of Korea, how do we expect to sustain it for five or 10 years? 








Fast amortization of new plants is running into more trouble. A lot 
of businesses were disappointed when the first certificates of necessity 
granted five-year writeoffs on less than 100‘ of the expansion. 

But now the mobilizers are accused of being too liberal. Congress is 
getting howls that amortization is a tax-giveaway. 

Behind the complaints is this: Some rayon mills—competitors of cotton 
—have got certificates; also, expansion takes metals that consumer goods 
manufacturers would otherwise get. 

Sen. Maybank’s mobilization watchdog committee is going to investi- 
gate starting next week. The inquiry is a boon to Wilson. Now it will be 
easier for him to limit certificates to those plants producing military 
end-use items. 

Upshot: Wilson won’t cancel any writeoffs already approved. But the 
latecomers, even competitors of companies already awarded certificates, 
will find the welcome mat gone. 

a 


You can get a guide for making price lists under the consumer soft- 
goods order (CPR-7). Write the Office of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

a 


Big tax collections this month mean a balanced budget come June 30. 

The boom is making business and personal income much larger than 
the Treasury expected. The $2.7-billion deficit forecast a year ago won’t 
materialize. Instead, the government will end this fiscal year with a $1-bil- 
lion surplus, or more. 

The outlook is for still another jump in revenue in 1952. The Budget 
Bureau now thinks mobilization will cost only about $8-billion more than 
taxes will bring in—not the whopping $16.3-billion Truman predicted in 
January. 
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DUCTILE IRON 
A Revolutionary Metallurgical Development 


DUCTILE IRON is a cast ferrous prod- 
uct which combines the process ad- 
vantages of cast iron with many of 
the product advantages of cast steel. 


No longer in the pilot-plant stage, 
this new material is now produced 
and sold on the basis of specifications. 
Not only are its individual proper- 
ties exceptional, but no other com- 


mon engineering material provides 
such a combination of excellent cast- 
ability and fluidity, with high 
strength, toughness, wear resistance, 
and machinability. 


Actually, “ductile iron” denotes not 
a single product, but rather a family 
of ferrous materials characterized by 
graphite in the form of spheroids... 


a form controlled, in a broad sense, 
by small amounts of magnesium. 
Presence of spheroidal rather than 
flake graphite gives this new prod- 
uct a ductility that is unique among 
gray cast irons. 


Four important types of ductile iron 
now being produced commercially 
are tabulated below. 





Pearlitic in structure. Provides good mechanical 


REPRESENTATIVE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
OF COMMERCIAL HEATS OF DUCTILE IRON 


Tensile Yield 
strength, strength, 
Grade psi psi 


90-65-02 95/105000 70/75000 
80-60-05 85/95000 65/70000 
60-45-15 65/75000 50/60000 
80-60-00 85/95000 65/75000 


wear resistance. 


Pearlitic-ferritic in structure. Provides strength and 
toughness combined. 


Usual 
condition 


Elongation 
per cent BHN 
2.5/5.5 225/265 
5.5/10.0 195/225 
17.0/23.0 140/180 
1.0/3.0 230/290 


A fully ferritic structure usually obtained by short 
anneal of either (A) or (B). Provides optimum 


As-cast . sae . 
machinability and maximum toughness. 


As-cast 
Annealed Higher phosphorous content than preceding grades, 


Ascast also higher manganese. Provides high strength and 





stiffness, but only moderate impact strength. 








SOME UNIQUE PROPERTIES 
OF DUCTILE IRON 


1. Its elastic modulus, about 25,000,- 
000 psi, is virtually unaffected by 
composition or thickness... 


2. It can provide a chilled, carbidic, 
abrasion-resistant surface supported 
by a tough ductile core. No other 
single material can combine these 
properties...its only counterpart 
being a tough material coated with 
a hard welded overlay. 


3. As-cast ductile iron of 93,000 psi 
tensile strength has the same ma- 
chinability rating as gray iron with 
a strength of 45,000 psi. 

4. Annealed ductile iron can be ma- 
chined at a rate 2 to 3 times that of 
good quality gray iron. 


5. It can be satisfactorily welded. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


APPLICATIONS 


Automotive, agricultural imple- 
ment, railroad and allied industries 
apply ductile iron, as-cast and heat 
treated, in components too numer- 
ous to detail. 


Machinery, machine tools, crank- 
shafts, pumps, compressors, valves 
and heavy industrial equipment such 
as rolls and rolling mill housings, 
utilize its high strength and rigidity. 


In scores of engine, furnace and 
other parts serving at elevated tem- 
peratures, it provides oxidation and 
growth resistance heretofore un- 
available in high carbon castings. 


Other applications include paper, 
textile and electrical machinery, 
marine equipment, and pipe. 


AVAILABILITY 


Send us details of your prospective 
uses, so that we may offer a list of 
sources from some 100 authorized 
foundries now producing ductile cast 
iron under patent licenses. Request 
a list of available publications on 
ductile iron... mail the coupon now. 


YN 
Semncew ov ITD 


Tasos ores 





The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Dept. BW, 67 Wall Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me a list of publications on: 


DUCTILE IRON 


Name Title 





Company 
Address 
City 











67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5. N.Y. 








@ This question is being asked of us 
pretty frequently. 


Actually our “salesmen” are 
45 factory-trained machine tool specialists 
... field engineers whose most 
important job today is to help you 
increase production for defense in every 


way they can. For instance: 


1. To help you select the type and size 
turret lathe, automatic or 
tapping machine for your job. 


2. To see that you have and use the right 
tools with your present machines. 


A rai: me 


Kote a - 
mg (is pg —_ * 


3. To make sure that you buy no 
more machines or tooling than necessary. 


4. To help you 
reconvert your present machines. 


5. And, as always, to recommend 
the machine you need—even if it ISN'T 
a Warner & Swasey. 


Busy as he is, your Warner & Swasey 
Field Engineer will be glad 
to help you whenever he can. He’s a good 
man to know these days. 
Get in touch with him when you have 


a machining problem. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
WY, Eve) ab bat -¥M Moye) (=) 
Textile 
WE abbatsag 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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¢ Retail sales this Easter were disappointing. 


¢ Volume of goods sold was less than in the pre-Easter season 


last year. 


e The scare-buying wave is definitely over. 


e But retailers aren't worried by their high inventories. They still 
think goods are better than dollars. They plan few clearance sales. 


e A groundswell of purchasing power, they figure, will clear their 
shelves by summer. Looking at the whole picture of . . . 


Easter Sales—Nobody’s Scared 


“The Easter season was rough,” said 
an Omaha retailer this week, “but if 
the weather is good in April we won't 
have any trouble making un for the 
lost business.” ; 

This sums up succinctly the general 
feeling of merchandisers across the 
country as they tot up their holiday 
business. Easter sales were gencrally 
disappointing this year, they agree. But 
no one is seriously worried about the 
future. 
¢ What Figures Show—Federal Reserve 
figures for the week ending Mar. 17 
show that department store _ sales 
dipped 4% from the week before. ‘That 
put them only 11% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1950 (which was not 
part of the Easter period). Spot re- 
ports for this year’s Mar. 24 weck fol- 
low the same pattern. New York de- 
partment stores showed only a 6% 
gain over the same week last year. In 
Philadelphia the gain was only 3%. 

But that doesn’t tell the whole story. 
Easter came earlier this year. If you 
compare the second week before Easter 
last year with this year’s second week, 
you'll find that 1951 was about 3% 
below 1950 on a dollar basis. 
¢ Short of the Trick—The reports from 
across the country are almost uniformly 
the same. With only one or two ex- 
ceptions, retailers report that their busi- 
ness ran a little behind last year’s 
Easter period, or just about equaled it. 
Where business bettered 1950, it 
usually did it by cnly a fraction. 

This fell far short of doing the trick. 
Because of price inflation, the, stores 
would have had to exceed last year’s 
comparable weeks by substantial mar- 
gins to do well. Even retailers who 
were able to come close to last year’s 


dollar volume ran behind in unit vol- 
ume because of the higher 1951 tags. 

e Slow Movers—What lines moved 
slowly? ‘There seems to have been no 
pattern. Women’s apparel did well in 
Atlanta, poorly in Cleveland. But chil 
dren’s wear didn’t do so well in At- 
lanta, whereas it proved a bright spot 
in Chicago and Cincinnati. You find 
the same thing in appliances, house 
wares, and other lines. In short, the 
sales lag on an over-all basis went pretty 
much across the board. 

e What Caused It?—I'wo factors get 
the biggest share of the blame for this 
showing—the early Easter, and the gen- 
erally poor weather in March through- 
out the country. 

Retailers always worry about an 
early Easter. It’s too near Christmas, 
and people aren’t in a springlike mood 
yet. Furthermore, the nation is still 
nursing along what cash it has left 
over from paying income taxes. On 
top of this, there’s apt to be poor 
weather. 

This year there was. March was raw 
and rainy, and flu epidemics like Cleve- 
land’s kept people out of crowded 
stores. The effect of the weather can 
be gauged from San Francisco’s experi- 
ence. There, after a rainy winter, the 
weather turned glorious—and Easter 
sales in San Francisco did fairly well. 

As if this weren’t enough, there were 
also the Kefauver committee crime 
hearings in New York City (BW —Mar. 
24’51,p21). There’s no doubt that they 
kept a lot of people glued to their ‘I’7 
sets and out of the stores. Retailers as 
far south as Atlanta, and as far west 
as Chicago, grumbled about them. 
¢ End of Spree—But beyond all this lay 
another major factor: The post-Christ- 


mas buying spree apparently tapered 
off—and right in the middle of the 
Easter season. 

You can see the pattern by picking 
examples at random. In Cleveland, 
sales were boiling along beautifully un- 
til about Mar. 17. Then they began 
to slump. In Pittsburgh, the post- 
Christmas boom hit its peak the last 
week of February (37% above last 
year), then sales began to tail off 
steadily. During the pre-Easter week, 
sales for the first time this year were 
lower than last year’s (down approxi- 
mately 3%). 
¢ Had to Happen—Though the timing 
was uncomfortable, it had to happen 
some time. Back when the post-Christ- 
mas sales boom was still a novelty, 
economists wondered if it could last 
through February (BW—Feb.3’51,p45). 
The reasoning then was that we were in 
the midst of another ripple in the 
economy, one set off largely by threats 
of shortages, rising prices, and bad news 
from Korea. 

Now the impetus to scare-buy is 

gone. Anyone can see that goods are 
piled up to store rafters. Bitten twice 
by the rumor that goods would dis- 
appear overnight, consumers are now 
biding their time. 
e Not Worried—Even so, retailers are 
not worried. They know there’s a heavy 
groundswell of ‘buying building up, 
gencrated by the nation’s rising income 
And they also know that before long 
shortages will begin biting into civilian 
production. That’s why they aren’t 
concerned over the big inventories left 
over from a disappointing Easter. 

Here’s a sampling of retail opinion 
to show how the wind blows: 

Chicago: “Sure, stocks are big. But 
we expect to work them off by the end 
of the spring season.” 

Worcester, Mass.: “Clearances? I’d 
rather have the goods than the money. 
Wait until you see the fall prices; 
they'll make your hair stand on end.” 

Akron: “It’s better to be on the high 
side of stocks as you enter a period of 
shortages.” 
¢ Inflated Inventory—Retailers will also 
point out that, if you take into account 
the inflation of prices, inventories tend 
to shrink somewhat in terms of units. 


They also report that, while they stocked 


up heavily on staples because of im- 
pending shortages, they have played a 
conservative inventory game on style 
items. The retailers also have on their 
side another factor: The accumulation 
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about reaching its end. 
Some time in the spring, it looks as 
though inventories will have reached 
their peak, start on the downside (BW 
—Jan.13’51,p46). 
e Few Clearances—All this means that 
it is unlikely that you will see many 
big clearance sales in the post-Easter 
season. Here and rouble looms. 
In Seattle, for example, the big stores 
are said to be watching other 
h hoping the other isn’t going 
under 


of inventory is 


there 


each 
warily, eacl 
to knock the props out from 
prices with a. slas! clearance sale. 
And i shington, D. C., there’s 
some worry caught 
with inventories thev can’t hold any 
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Food Markups Set 
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Boron Stops Knock 


Adding the element to 
leaded gasoline will reduce need 
for higher-octane fuels in older 
engines with carbon in them. 


Every car owner knows that as his 
engine gets older and cakes up with 
carbon he has to use higher-test, higher- 
octane gasoline to keep it from knock- 
ing. ‘That may soon be a thing of the 
past. 
¢ Boron 
director 


Effect—Dr. FE. C. 
of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio’s 
Cleveland laboratory, has discovered 
that a small amount of the element 
boron added to leaded gasoline can cut 
down the octane requirements of an 
older engine by five to 20 points. 
Hughes has been studying the boron 
effect with Ethyl Corp. He will report 
the results to members of the American 
Chemical Society in Cleveland next 
month. 

e What Makes Knock—To understand 
exactly what boron does, it is necessary 
to analyze the cause of carbon knock in 
an engine. 

As you burn gasoline in an engine, 
carbon deposits form on the inside of 
the cylinders. When these deposits get 
hot, a catalytic action ignites the gas- 
oline before the sparkplug fires. The 
explosion acts against the pistons an 
instant before the proper time, inter- 


Hughes, 


rupting the smooth flow of power and 
producing knock. 

Adding lead to gasoline makes it 
harder to ignite it, preventing the de- 
posits from touching it off before the 
spark gets a chance. But as the engine 
gets older, the deposits get thicker— 
and hotter. ‘Then you have to use gaso- 
line with still more lead in it, a higher- 
octane gas. 
¢ Cools Deposits—The boron com- 
pound that Dr. Hughes is experiment- 
ing with is mixed right in with the lead 
additive, and both are blended with 
gasoline. But the boron has no effect 
on how fast the gas ignites. It does its 
work on the knock-producing deposits 
themselves. 

Hughes found that boron counteracts 
the catalytic action of the substance 
in the deposit—cooling it, in effect. 
Though deposits will continue to build 
in an engine using boron gas, they will 
have boron in them, and you will not 
have to use gasoline with increasingly 
higher octane ratings. 

e Tests—Using two new _ engines, 
Hughes found that the octane require- 
ments in an engine burning gasoline 
without boron jumped from 78 to 90 
after 100 hours of operation. The 
one using gasoline with boron had an 
octane requirement of 78 at the start. 
It climbed to 82 at the end of 35 
hours—and stayed there. It was still at 
82 after 100 hours. Then Hughes fed 
regular gas to the same engine, and its 
octane requirement jumped to well 
over 90 in the next 50 hours. 


Family Bomb-Shelter Business Blossoms 


Mart has sprung up on Wilshire Boulevard 
—complete with the Hollywood touch of 


You can always count on an American to 
find a profit in any turn of events, no 
matter how serious. All over the U.S. 
these days little businesses are springing up, 
intent on getting rich in the bomb-shelter 
business. In Los Angeles, which always 
does such things big, this Bomb Shelter 


garish signboards. The mart sells two types 
of family shelters—the small circular kind 
shown here, and a larger one, complete 
with radio. The smaller model sells for 
around $795. 
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i A DIE EER ine 


End of TV Freeze Nears 


FCC's proposals would open up nearly 2,000 new spots 
in 1,200 communities. Industry generally approves plan, but some 
see threat of monopoly in way allocations would be parceled out. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has finally made its first major 
move toward thawing out its two-and- 
a-half-year-old freeze on the television 
industry. Last week it issued its long- 
awaited Third Notice of Further Pro- 
posed Rule Making. It’s a 60-odd page 
document outlining the commission’s 
ideas on what kind of television sta- 
tions should be put where. 
¢ Big Step—This is a big step forward. 
But it would be a mistake to look for 
new T'V stations the day after tomor- 
row—or even next month. The com- 
mission must go back into hearings on 
the new proposals on May 23 before 
it can pass out, once and for all, the 
cherished wavelengths. For its part, 
the T'V industry doesn’t look for an 
actual end to the freeze until sometime 
in the fall or winter. 

Basically, the new FCC proposal 
would do four major things. It would: 

e¢ Open up the UHF (ultra-high- 
frequency) spectrum to. TV. FCC 
promises at least 52 new channels—pos- 
sibly more—to the telecasters. 

e Set standards for the operation 
of TV stations that will eliminate in- 
terference between stations (the prob- 
lem that brought about the freeze in 
the first place). 

e Make nearly 2,000 UHF and 
VHF (very-high-frequency) allocations 
to more than 1,200 communities. 
(Very-high-frequency is what TV uses 
now.) 

e Reserve for educational, noncom- 
mercial use approximately 10% of the 
available locations. 
¢ Generally Liked—You won't hear 
much complaint about the over-all job. 
As for the operating standards set 
up by FCC, almost everyone is agreed 
that the commission has done about as 
perfect a job as it could. 

In setting its standards, FCC didn’t 
have to increase the separations be- 
tween stations so much as it originally 
thought would be necessary to end in- 
terference. WHF stations using the 
same channel, for example, have been 
150 mi. apart; under the proposed 
standards they can be placed 180 mi. 
apart, instead of the 220 mi. first pro- 
posed. Only 31 stations will have to 
move. UHF co-channel stations will 
have to be 165 mi. apart. 

The industry as a whole thinks 
these requirements are fine; it feels the 
same way about FCC’s measures to 
end technical interference problems. 
It is also happy over the new provi- 
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sions to raise the power of 'T'V stations. 
e Dissent—It’s on the business of allo- 
cations that the industry’s unanimity 
abruptly ends. Television Digest, the 
bible of the trade, sums up the general 
view with the remark, ‘Excellent en- 
gineering—diluted with weak  judg- 
ment.” 

It’s only fair to say, however, that no 
matter how FCC carved up the spec- 
trum and parceled it out, somebody 
was bound to get mad. The commis- 
sion was caught in a series of power 
plays. And the big, juicy plum every- 
one wanted was a VHF station. 

There are a lot of reasons why VHF 
is preferable to UHF. For one thing, 
it’s obvious that, until people get con- 
verters or until sets are made with 
them, there is simply no audience for 
UHF. Furthermore, though almost 
everyone sees a big future for UHF, 
it’s still experimental. Even when per- 
fected, it may not have so much range 
as VHF. 
¢ Too Kind to Farmers—The big 
charge against FCC raised by one seg- 
ment of the industry is that the com- 
mission, in passing out the VHF as- 
signments, was entirely too kind to 
tural areas. It’s because of this, say 
these critics, that the commissioners 
had to resort to “intermixture’’—as- 
signing both UHF and VHF channels 
in the same markets (BW —May6’50, 

30). 

The critics have done a fast analysis 
of the allocations proposals and have 
come up with such statistics as these: 
All the first 50 markets in the U.S. 
—with the exception of Miami—will 
have intermixture. There are just six 
cities in all the U.S. that will have 
at least four commercial VHF channels. 
In the six states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts (with 
a quarter of the nation’s population), 
only eight cities will have four or 
more commercial outlets of any kind 
and only four cities will be without in- 
termixture. 
¢ Monopoly—The critics are gravely 
worried about the possibilities of net- 
work monopoly. ‘Too many majer mar- 
kets will have ‘fewer than four outlets, 
they argue, which won’t bother CBS 
and NBC, but might shut out smaller 
networks. 
¢ UHF—How long it will take to get 
UHF under way is very much an open 
question. Manufacturers of TV sets 
will make converters and build .them in 


their sets just as soon as there is a de- 
mand. Providing, of course, that they 
can get the materials. 

UHF transmitting equipment may 
take somewhat longer to produce be- 
cause of technical problems. 

You can expect the critics of the 
FCC allocations plan to take their 
case before the public and ‘before Con- 
gress. That they can stop the plan 
appears unlikely at the moment. Mean- 
while, you can watch the 370-odd ap- 
plicants for TV wavelengths—plus oth- 
ers who will now show up—fighting 
madly in Washington for the 377 
VHF channels open to them. 


Union Talks Slowdown 
To Save Vice-President 


Unions often strike or slow down to 
keep people from getting fired—their 
own Rice This week one union, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, said 
it would start a slowdown to keep a man 
in his job, but it wasn’t one of their 
own men at all. It was an executive 
vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R.R—J. Frank 
Doolan. 
¢ Opposition—BRT wants Doolan kept 
on his job; Frederic Dumaine, tough 
old boss of the New Haven, ordered 
him to retire—possibly because Doolan 
doesn’t want to carry out Dumaine’s 
austerity policies anymore. James J. 
Hammill, BRT’s general chairman, 
immediately announced that, if Doolan 
goes, the trainmen will begin enforcing 
to the letter a lot of operating rules 
that are generally bypassed in favor of 
shortcuts. This would drag down the 
whole New Haven schedule. 
¢ The Buildup—T-he New Haven situa- 
tion ‘has been building up a long time— 
ever since Dumaine began his whole- 
sale firings of top operating personnel 
(BW —Sep.2’50,p64). Today only two 
oldtimers are left, the financial and 
legal vice-presidents, but they're not 
operations men. Dumaine’s opponents 
claim he is stripping the road of com- 
petent but well-paid men and replacing 
them with lower-paid people he has 
literally jerked up through the ranks. 

Anti-Dumaine people cite the case 
of Harry McGill, New Haven vice- 
president, who now runs the road for 
Dumaine and does the actual ax-swing- 
ing. McGill was company storekeeper 
at a salary of $10,000 until he was made 
vice-president. As far as anybody knows, 
he is still making only $10,000. 
¢ Free-for-All—Dumaine has -until Apr. 
11—the time of the annual meeting— 
to make up his mind on Doolan. A 
lot of New Haven stockholders are sore 
at Dumaine anyway, so the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting will probably be a free- 
for-all for power. 
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QUEUING UP 


tral’s West Albany Shops. 


Road-worn steamers sit in “graveyard” outside New York Cen- 
Over 300 are overhauled each year. 


STRIPPING 


Sandblasting removes grit. 
Engines go inside for . 


At cab end, workmen insu- 


ASSEMBLY late firebox, while .. . 


Rail Boom Puts Steamers Back to Work 


The steam locomotive won’t be in 
the Smithsonian for a while to come. 

Until the Korean War broke, roads 
were scrapping steamers and going die- 
sel in a big way. They’re still going 
diesel, but not scrapping. By the end 
of 1951, nearly half of the engines in 
use—16,000 of them—will be diesels. 
But trafhe loads 
since werhauling 
and pampering any e1 that pulls. 
¢ Central’s Project- e New York 
Central, which placed a $64-million die- 
sel order nonth—the largest in 
history—is also doing one of the largest 
jobs of itating veteran steamers 
(pictures). In September of last year, 
the Central set up an accelerated over- 


hauling plan. he W est Albany (N. Y.) 


because of increased 


Korea, railr 


ads are 
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Locomotive Shops ran a six-day week, 
nine hours a day. By cember the 
Central junked the stepped-up pro- 
gram for lack of materials, returned to 
a five-day week—and hoped it wouldn’t 
have to cut back more. 

West Albany is running five days a 
week now only by grace of National 
Production Authority’s over-all order 
for maintenance, repairs, and operating 
supplies (MRO). But with a special 
MRO for railroads expected this week, 
the Central, like other roads, hopes 
to continue its program—without wor- 
rying about materials shortages. 

e Long Life—If doctored properly, 
steamers can outlive elephants. Over- 
hauling, a soup-to-nuts affair, takes 14 
working days, While diesels get “‘pro- 


gressive” maintenance at the end of 
each haul, steamers are dismantled, 
then reassembled at fixed mileage marks 
—every 285,000 mi. for Niagara types, 
every 200,000 for Hudsons. West Al- 
bany employs 1,350 men who complete 
six overhauled steamers every five days, 
or 312 a year. The Central's other 
shops at Beach Grove (Ind.) and Col- 
linwood (Ohio) overhaul less than one 
locomotive a day. 

e By Classes—Repairs go by classes. 
For example, Class I repairs may in- 
volve a $35,000 boiler; Class I], a new, 
less-expensive firebox. Average over- 
hauling cost runs at about $26,000. 
But that’s a small outlay compared 
with $450,000 for a new two-unit die- 
sel—and you get results in two wecks. 
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See 


DISMANTLING. Smoke flues and cab are removed; locomotive boiler is lifted off. SCRAP PILE. These are leaf springs lined 
New boiler (below) will replace old one. Used parts, some still good, go to. . . up, behind the overhaul shops. 


OLD TIRES are “burned off” wheels in machine shop. New steel tire is heated, put REBUILDING continues with a beehive of 
5 . . . oe . 
‘+ on, then cooled. As worn parts are cleaned and replaced in specialized shops . . . activity. Locomotive rests on wooden blocks. 


; T LAP Wheels and pistons are fastened on—14 working FIRED UP, locomotive backs out under own steam for a short 
A LAS days after initial sandblasting. Then. . . run on test track. Rebuilding 300 engines costs about $8-million. 
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Big Spending 

Industry plans to buy more 
plant this year than ever before. 
But mobilization needs will dic- 
tate the total. 


When it comes to industrial expan- 
sion, all the signposts point straight up. 
Business is planning to lay out a rec- 
ord amount of money for new plant 
and equipment this year. Every major 
branch of industry is heading for goals 
in capital spending that have never 
been reached before. 
e Surveys—A report on capital spend- 
ing released this week by Securities 
& Exchange Commission and Dept. of 
Commerce shows the same trend that 
is shown in the survey made by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Dept. of Economics (page 
67). The Commerce Dept. survey in- 
dicates that business plans to spend 
29% more for plant and equipment in 
1951 than it did in 1950. And 1950’s 
total of $18.6-billion was not far behind 
the peak of $19.2-billion set in 1948. 
Here is how business spending will 
break down: 
1950 1951 
Millions of Dollars) 
$11,920 
890 
1,520 
620 
3,540 
5,410 


$23,910 


e Pattern—Quarterly spending is ex- 
pected to reach a peak in the second 
quarter of the year—and then stay at 
that height for the rest of the year. But 
whether that will actually be the pat- 
tern depends mainly on the availability 
of materials and the supply of man- 
power. The materials needed for busi- 
ness expansion and the military’s bite 
on goods are due to meet head on 
near the end of the year. That means 
tough sledding for some of the ‘“‘non- 
essential” programs now in 
the works. 
¢ Big Spender—The Commerce Dept. 
survey slates the largest gain in capital 
spending for manufacturing industries. 
For all manufacturing, outlays are sup- 
posed to rise 45% above 1950. That’s 
a little lower than the total reported 
in the McGraw-Hill survey, which is 
based mostly on the larger companies 
in industry 

Normally, the small companies do 
not budget ahead so far as the large 
ones. ‘Their plans are more subject to 
change. Up to now, many of them have 
not yet received defense contracts so 
they have no need to try to expand to 
fill them. There’s a good chance that, 
when the dribble of military goods 


expansion 
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turns into a torrent and seeps down 
to the small supplier, the smaller firm 
may have to revise its capital spending 
program upward. 

e Upward Shift—Since last December, 
businessmen have changed their minds 
about how they intend to spend for 
new plant. But they have continually 
becn revising their spending plans ever 
since the beginning of 1950—and always 
on the up side. 

Capital spending for the final quarte1 
of 1950 was higher than was reported 
it would be in the Commerce Dept.’s 
regular quarterly survey. And at that 
time business thought that 1951 plant 
and equipment expenditures should 
run about 21% over 1950’s near-rec- 
ord total. After a second look at the 
booming civilian side of the economy 
and the quantity of military goods yet 
to be produced, even that has been 
upped another 9%. 
¢ Dollar Down—The capital spending 
plans for 1951 are big. But they are 
not quite so big as they look at first 
glance. The dollar is worth a lot less 
now than it was worth last year. Com- 
merce Dept. estimates that around 
one-third of the planned increase over 
1950 represents loss in the value of the 
dollar. 


‘Crop Shock 


Government sets target for 
record planting, but returns from 
farmers show that acreage will 
be even lower than 1950. 


Government crop planners were dis- 
mayed this week at signs that their 
plans for the biggest year in farm pro- 
duction are falling through. Instead of 
aiming at the target of record acreage 
set for them by Agriculture Dept.’s 
production guides (the new version of 
wartime crop goals), farmers are plan- 
ning to plant even less than last year 
when Agriculture put curbs on most 
big field crops. 
¢ Disappointing Returns—The depart- 
ment’s production guides call for 6% 
more acreage than in 1950, or 3% more 
than the biggest plantings on record. 
But first returns from farmers show that 
they plan to plant only 275.5-million 
acres in spring-seeded crops compared 
to 280-million acres in the same crops 
last year. 

Farm experts pin this poor initial 
showing on (1) scarcity of farm labor, 


‘Copter Goes Up—Price Goes Down 


Helicopters are coming down—down to 
slightly more reachable price levels, that is. 
This McCulloch MC-4, recently tested at 
Los Angeles, figures to sell for $15,000. 
In fact, really big proc'uction might bring 
the figure down to $10,000, according to 
Robert ?. McCulloch, president of McCul- 
loch Motors Corp. But don’t reach for 
your checkbook too quickly; the armed 
services are interested in the ship, and it 
may be pretty largely snatched out of the 


civilian market for which it was designed. 

The low cost was achieved by incorpora- 
tion of standard automobile parts, along 
with several brand-new gimmicks. The 
MC-4 has exceptional smoothness in flight, 
derived from its twin, intermeshing, three- 
bladed rotors. The ship is powered by a 
standard six-cylinder 165-hp. engine, 
mounted horizontally. The all-metal rotor 
blades are made by a new method, which 
cuts cost to $3 a ft. 
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(2) fear of a developing shortage of 
farm equipment and supplies, and (3) 
reluctance to plow up newly created 
grasslands. Possibly more important 
than all these, however, is the timing of 
Agriculture’s guide. It came out in 
February—after many farmers had made 
their decisions on the year’s work. 
¢ Faint Hope—There’s still a glimmer 
of hope in Washington that returns on 
cotton acreage—still to come—may 
boost the totals much nearer the target. 
Ihe size of the cotton crop will be 
unknown until summer when the de 
partment is first permitted to estimate 
cotton acreage. But that’s a slim hope 
at best. In undershooting the corn 
target by 5-million acres, farmers are 
planning the biggest cuts in lowa and 
Nebraska—well outside the cotton belt. 
¢ Breakdown—Production guides suf 
fered most in the plans for feed crops— 
corn, oats, barley, and sorghum grain. 
Here the target was 127-million tons of 
livestock feed for the feeding year be- 
ginning next fall. Farm plans, however, 
add up to only 117.5-million tons— 
7.5% less than the goal—which could 
leave the nation with little or no carry- 
over at the end of the summer of 1952. 
In the food crops—wheat and rice— 
farmers bettered the production guides 
by modest margins. Extra wheat, how- 
ever, will be fed to livestock to eke 
out scarce supplies. With this in pros- 
pect, commercial grain users—distillers, 
brewers, millers, bakers, prepared-cereal 
processors, and sirup makers—can expect 
allocation and inventory restriction. 


Pillsbury Mills Buys 
Southern Company 


Economists are fond of pointing out 
that flour milling is a declining industry, 
But to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, there is still plenty of room for 


expansion. Last week, Pillsbury an- 
nounced that it was buying Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville milling firm. 
The deal isn’t sewed up yet, but it 
probably will involve between $12-mil- 
lion and $15-million. The merger will 
not be closed until both the Federal 
l'rade Commission and the antitrust 
division ‘of the Dept. of Justice have 
reviewed and blessed it. 
¢ No Changes at Ballard—Ballard will 
operate as a separate unit within Pills- 
bury, and its brands will be retained. 
Ballard’s total annual sales now run 
more than $30-million. Pillsbury sales 
for the year ended May 3j, 1950, 
totaled $200,963,966. Purchase of Bal- 
lard dovetails into the company’s ex 
pansion and diversification program, 
which started in 1940 with the pur 
chase of Globe Grain & Milling Co. of 
Los Angeles and the development of 
Pillsbury’s West Coast division 
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DiSalle’s Sunday Punch 


Office of Price Stabilization is finally readying a program 
to level off prices. Industry representatives are up in arms: Their 
recommendations aren't getting to first base. 


After two months of windup, the 
Office of Price Stabilization is ready to 
throw some Sunday punches. 

Some time soon, it will put out two 
sweeping orders designed to roll back 
prices and squeeze profit margins: 

e A manufacturers’ pricing regula 
tion will limit increases to only a part 
of the rise in direct labor and material 
costs since ‘Korea. 

eA special machinery order will 
be even tougher; it will wipe out many 
of the price hikes of the last nine 
months. 

Later on, OPS will follow through 
with stiff regulations on livestock and 
food at retail. Cotton has already been 
put under a ceiling that has growers 
and traders screaming (BW —Mar.17 
*51,p25). 
¢ Carefully Planned Campaign—Always 
the politician, stabilizer Mike DiSalle 
knows that writing an effective order 
is not enough. He must also protect 
himself against possible charges that 
his ceilings are arbitrary, showing no 
grasp of business problems. 

So DiSalle has been processing his 
orders with the greatest deliberation. 
He has had industry representatives at 
his elbow at practically every stage. The 
weight he gave to their recommenda- 
tions, however, wasn’t always in keep- 
ing with the deference shown. 
¢ Price Regulation Skirmish—T'ake the 
manufacturers’ price regulation, for 
example. The order was first drawn 
by top OPS policymakers with little 
or no industry assistance. Then it was 
batted around by the staff for a while. 
Not until Mar. 12 was a draft—the 
fourth—ready to be shown to an in- 
dustry advisory committee. 

The order would permit manufac- 
turers to raise their prices to make up 
for increases in direct labor and mate- 
rial costs since Korea. (Pensions and 
other “fringe” costs would be con- 
sidered direct costs.) But the advances 
had to be limited to (1) 10% above 
the highest price charged during the 
second quarter of 1950, or (2) 5% 
above the Jan. 25 freeze level. 

One look at this draft and committee 
members promptly howled. They cited 
case after case where specific costs, 
playing a large part in fabrication, kad 
skyrocketed. And they showed how 
indirect costs had risen sharply, too. 
¢ Backfire—What the industry people 
ieft unsaid was this: Forcing costs ab- 
sorption might backfire; manufacturers 
mav find they have to disregard the 


OPS regulation just to stay in business. 
DiSalle knows that a tough order may 
well lead to widespread violation. But 
he feels that the choice before him is 
this: Get tough or get out—under a 
cloud. Right now, he prefers to gamble 
on the enforcement machinery his staff 
is building. 

So DiSalle told the committee that 
it could submit alternative formulas. 
But he bluntly warned: ‘““We feel that 
we have to issue this type of order. It 
may cause the hardships you describe 
We will listen to you. But in the end, 
we will issue the type of regulation we 
think necessary.” 

A week or so later, the committee 
came back with a set of suggestions 
that boiled down to this: Liberalize or 
eliminate the 5-and-10 _ limitation. 
DiSalle appointed an OPS task force 
to attempt to reconcile the divergent 
views. But the final draft followed the 
language of the staff proposal. 
¢ Machinery Ceilings—The story of the 
machinery order is somewhat similar. 
The working draft originated at the 
top OPS policymaking level. Few of 
the men in charge of the various spe- 
cial machinery sections of the ma- 
chinery division were even told the 
provisions of the order. 

The regulation requires machine 
builders to make their ceiling prices 
equal to the highest price they charged 
in the first half of 1950, adjusted for 
increases in direct labor and material 
costs. 

No provision is made for the recovery 
of increased engineering, developmental, 
and other indirect (or overhead) costs. 
That means profit margins are bound 
to be squeezed. The fact that ma- 
chinery prices actually have risen more 
than the formula allows means manu- 
facturers will have to roll back all along 
the line. 

Machinery makers began battling the 
order as soon as they got their first 
look. They told OPS that they would 
prefer to stay under the Jan. 25 freeze. 
But they haven’t been swinging much 
weight. 
¢ More, Tougher Orders—Early this 
week, livestock raisers who journeyed 
to Washingto1; to “confer” on ceilings 
got the same “we're listening—but” 
treatment. From now on, you can look 
for orders that are tough. They may 
have been shown to industry representa- 
tives. But that doesn’t mean the orders 
in any way reflect industry’s point of 
view. 
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Tire Drought 


Tire industry seeks more 
civilian rubber, specially for 
trucks and buses. It says U.S. is 
storing too much crude. 


Ihe U.S. is in for tire trouble this 
summer if restrictions on civilian rubber 
aren't eased. ‘The supply will be tighter 
than at any time since World War II’s 
rationing ended. 

Ihe squeeze already has the tire 
makers yelping. ‘They can sell every 
tire they can make. Their dealers are 
And shipments are out- 
thousands of 


on allocation. 
running production by 
units every month 

Last week the tire industry appealed 
to the National Production Authority 
for an extra 10,000 tons of natural 
rubber for truck and bus tires in each 
month of the second quarter. So far 
NPA has shown no sign of granting it. 
¢ Heavies Hit—The worst pinch is in 
truck and bus tires. It’s estimated that 
output of ‘heavy-duty casings is running 
200,000 units a month below needs. 
Trailer and truck manufacturers have 
told NPA they can’t get enough casings 
their 
Passenger tires are 


to deliver vehicles 


most cars on the road fairly new 
rubber on them. Yet the latest figures 
showed that manufacturers had only a 
two wecks’ inventory; normally, they 
have two months’. January shipments 
topped output by 300,000 units. 

In Akron, lack of rubber has forced 
B. F. Goodrich Co. to lay off 1,500 
workers; other plants are working short 
hours. There’s not enough civilian 
rubber to fill orders, and defense orders 
are still too light to keep workers going 
full tilt 
¢ Fat Stockpile—What makes the tire 
makers sore is that they feel they are 
suffering from a phantom shortage. 
Perhaps 60% of crude rubber imports 
is going to the government’s natural 
rubber stockpile. That stockpile, tire 
makers sav, is big enough right now to 
fight any war. And though the synthetic 
program has started slowly, it avill help. 

Ihe exact size of the stockpile is a 
defense secret. Latest guesses are that 
it is close to 700,000 tons, 20% bigger 
than at the time of Pearl Harbor 

Relief now would ease the truck tire 
shortage. It would help build up an 
industry stockpile for the summer sea- 
son. It would use idle cepacity before 
military demands swamp production 
(it’s estimated that tire plants are oper- 
ating at 80% of capacity now). It 
would keep manpower on tap that may 
be badly needed later in the year. 
Finally, if war breaks out soon, the 
rubber would be more valuable in the 


have 
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better off because ~ 


form of casings than in the stockpile. 
e NPA Actions—lT'wo of NPA’s latest 
actions may or may not help. First, the 
agency trimmed April allotments of 
synthetic for civilian purposes by 7,500 
tons. Then it ordered a 25% cut in 
shipments of new tires and tubes to 
auto plants for the second quarter. 
Theoretically, this will make 25% 
more tires available for older cars—if 
industry can maintain its present pro- 
duction. Full figures aren’t available, 
but, if original-equipment shipments 
for the first quarter were 7.5-million, 


that would be 1.5-million casings. 

These moves probably won’t add too 
much to the car maker’s troubles. ‘hey 
are due for a 20% cut in steel on Apr. 
1. That cut is based on use during the 
first half of 1950. The 25% tire cut- 
back is based on the first quarter of 
1951, which was a record breaker. 

But the 25% shift will hurt some of 
the smaller tire firms—the ones that 
don’t sell to auto plants. The Big 
Four will have 25% more tires for the 
replacement market. This could put 
the smaller companies at a disadvantage. 
















































































Ride Belts in New York Subway 


Passengers would enter from a belt 
moving at the same speed—a mile and 


Everyone’s talking conveyor belts. 
The Ohio coal-ore conveyor was thrown 
out by the legislature this week, but 
the Munitions Board is kicking around 
the idea of a belt to bypass the Soo 
Locks. And New York City’s fear- 
some subway shuttle between Times 
Square and Grand Central Terminal 
will be a dead duck if Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber has its way. 

Goodyear’s idea is to set a covey of 
small cars going on an endless belt. 


a half an hour. A bank of wheels 
would speed cars up to 15 miles an 
hour, pass them to a fast belt; an- 
other bank would slow them down 
again to unload. 

Goodyear, which developed the sys- 
tem with Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill., says it would handle a 
peak load of 32,000 passengers an hour 
in each direction. 
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STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ° 
PITTSBURGH ° 


The New 
NPA Regulation No. 4 


and Ryerson Steel Service 


Any business—large or small—may now use 
a DO rating to obtain limited quantities of 
steel for maintenance, repairs and minor cap- 
ital additions. The rating to apply is DO-97 
as authorized by the NPA’s new Regulation 
No. 4. 

Obviously the use of this rating does not 
automatically get the steel because it is im- 
possible to maintain complete stocks under 
present conditions. However, it does assure 
your order of preference over unrated orders 
and equal treatment with all other orders 
bearing a priority rating. If we have the steel 


you get it. Moreover, we can in turn extend 


the rating which should help us to maintain 
stocks for your future needs. 

Because of broken stocks, we suggest you 
give us alternate sizes, gauges and qualities 
that would be acceptable. In this way you 
increase the chances of getting steel you will 
be able to use. 

And remember, if your order falls within 
the provisions of Regulation No. 4 take ad- 
vantage of it—use your rating! You can be 
sure that we will make every effort to take 
care of you as promptly and fully as possible. 

If you do not have this Regulation No. 4 we 
will be glad to send you a copy. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS—BARS @®© STRUCTURALS @® PLATES 
SHEETS @© TUBING—IN CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS QUALITIES 


RYERSON STEEL 


BOSTON ° 


BUFFALO ° CHICAGO ° 


PHILADELPHIA ° 
MILWAUKEE 


DETROIT ° 
. ST, LOUIS e 


CINCINNATI ° 
LOS ANGELES ° 





CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


«tells in non-technical language 
what 2-way radio is and what it does 

. shows how it works. You'll see 
how management can know at all 
times what’s going on because it has 
voice contact with roving crews and 
with men at remote locations. 

..- Shows how RCA 2-way radio 
expedites materials handling, co- 
ordinates survey and construction 
projects, and eliminates aimless 
driving in tracking down trouble... 
It reports how 2-way radio is used to 
route cars and trucks, to mobilize 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 0-16, 
Camden, N. J. 


Send me a free copy of ‘'2-way Radio for Industry.’ 


Name. 


repair crews fast, and to prevent 
disruption to production cycles. 


... also covers the survey facilities 
offered by RCA to determine the 
2-way radio system that best meets 
your business needs ... includes a 
digest of the FCC rules regulating 
industrial radio service . . . reveals 
how to co-operate with industry’s 
frequency allocation committees. 

* * * 

This brochure is yours for the 
asking. (In Canada, write: RCA 
Victor Limited, Montreal.) 





a 





a 





City 








RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


State franchise taxes levied on “alien” 
interstate companies solely for the 
privilege of doing business within the 
state are unconstitutional, the Supreme 
Court ruled. The case involved a Con- 
necticut tax on a Missouri trucking 
company whose business was entirely 
interstate in character. 





‘ 


e 
Charles E. Wilson, mobilization chief 
and former president of General Elec- 
tric, won the 1950 Medal for Coopera- 
tion of the James H. McGraw Award 
for Electrical Men. 

e 
Harry Ferguson’s suit against Ford 
Motor Co. opened in district court in 
New York. The 65-year-old British in- 
ventor wants $341,600,000 in damages 
on charges of antitrust violation and 
patent infringement of his tractor de- 
signs. 

a 
Servel will sell electric absorption-type 
refrigerators for the first time in the 
domestic market. ‘The boxes, which 
thus far have been made only for ex- 
port, need no hookup to gas mains. 

® 
First machine-tool orders under the 
government’s program for setting up a 
reserve pool went out to manufacturers. 
Warner & Swasey aud Gisholt got the 
biggest contracts in the $63.2-million 
total. 

e 
Railroads now want a 15% advance in 
freight rates instead of the 6% they 
asked Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for last January. ICC gave them 
an interim hike of 2% to 4% just a 
few weeks ago. 

& 
Atom developments: Atomic Energy 
Commission formally announced its 
contract with General Electric for 
further development work on an atomic 
reactor to power aircraft (B\W—Feb.24 
’51,p23). . . . Austin Co. will build, 
and Dow Chemical will run, a new $45- 
million atomic production plant in 
Colorado. 

ry 
Alberta natural gas will be exported to 
Anaconda Copper in Montana if the 
province’s legislature O.K.’s. Premier 
Manning introduced a special bill last 
week that would allow 40-million cu. ft. 
a day to flow across the border as “a 
defense emergency measure.” Mobiliza- 
tion Chief Wilson had said it was 
needed for Anaconda’s operation. 

e 
Florida lawmakers will get a bill next 
month requiring public officials to dis- 
close their private assets when they take 
office. It’s an outgrowth of the Ke- 
fauver hearings. 
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TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF FUELS * METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © BUILDING PRODUCTS © COAL 
CHEMICALS © WOOD CHEMICALS © FINE 
CHEMICALS © SPECIALIZED COMPOUNDS 








IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


A Mighty Bad 6 


Greatest defeat ever suffered in our 

southern states came from an army of bugs. 

Sherman's march through the South was no more than a 

prankish hike compared to the years of destruction wrought by the 

evil weevil. Millions of dollars in cotton, lost to the mighty 

appetite of the boll weevil, has a serious effect on the economy of our 


entire nation. 


Now there’s BHC from Tennessee to cope with the menace. Losses 
from the bo!l weevil can be made trivial. Dust and sprays 

with the gamma isomer of BHC can knock out the offensive 

insect before he has a chance to attack. 


You may not need Benzene Hexachloride to beat the bug, but chances 
are you'll benefit from a product or chemical from Tennessee— 
an industry that serves all industry. 





The *628 blast 
that mushroomed into 


a 537,500 loss 


I WASN’T a terrific explosion at all. 
Iwo tubes in an eleven-vear-old boiler in 
a food-packing plant gave way. No walls were 


blown down. Nobody was hurt. 


But machines had to shut down. And while 
the company was spen ling $628 to repair the 
j 


f 


boiler, losses from lack oj prod 


to $37,500. 


uction mounted 


Phis company didn’t have to bear that loss, 
There was Business Interruption insurance— 
written in connection with a Boiler and Ma- 
chinery policy. And proceec S irom this in- 
surance put the company in just as good 


finan ial sha pu after the explosion as befe re. 


If you’re like most manufacturers, you’re 
turning over more and more of your produc- 
tion to machines. So when a boiler goes, or a 
complicated machine breaks down, you risk 
a bigger loss than ever, today. 

Travelers Business Interruption insurance 
(often called Use and Occupancy insurance) 


is designed to take over that risk for you. 


il 


ALL FORMS OF 


During the time production is curtailed — 
or stopped entirely—because of a boiler ex- 
plosion, or an accident to a machine, earnings 
slump or stop altogether; while expenses 
keep right on. This insurance not only pays 
these corftinuing expenses but also the profits 
which would have been realized had no acci- 
dent occurred. 

For either manufacturing or mercantile 
businesses, Business Interruption insurance 
is relatively inexpensive. It is also available 
for fire, windstorm, and other hazards. 

See your Travelers agent or broker for full 
information about this important protection 


for the earning power of your business. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
needs of the insurance public in the United Statea 
since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 
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What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


ee 


97.9100 


February, tials 
3.6 1 


February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, 
February, sf 
185.0 
185.1 
185.1 

172.5 
173.0 
173.8 
174.8 
voem 175.6 
=u 178.4 
181.6 


185.9 
190.5 
193.4 
195.0 
196.0 
199.7 


September .... 
October 

November 
December 


203.2 
202.0 


184.2 
183.8 


February, 1951* 
Revised Index 


+ Ice grouped with “other fuels" prior to 1948. 


“122.8 97.1 


- ice ings Misc. 
104.0 100.4 101.9 
112.0 119.7 109.4 

117.8 124.1 113.6 
124.2 128.7 118.7 
124.1 144.0 123.4 
127.8 149.7 125.6 
142.3 80.8 137.4 
2175.4 132.2 193.0 146.4 . 
192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
193.2 145.5 185.3 155.1 


122.9 97.1 194.4 146.6 185.4 155.0 
123.1 97.2 195.6 146.6 185.6 154.8 
123.5. 97.1. 189.1 146.6 185.4 155.3 
189.4 146.6 185.2 155.3 
190.9 146.6 186.4 156.2 


194.4 147.4 189.3 158.1 

.0 196.5 448.0 195.4 158.8 
-8:°199.4 150.3 199.8 159.5 

200.4 151.8 202.3 160.5 

201.3 152.1 204.8 162.0 

126.0 97.2 201.8 152.9 208.9 163.7 


204.7. 153.5 211.4 164.8 
204.5 152.8 209.7 163.2 


126.8 97.2 
134.0 97.2 


* BLS officially estimates the over-all c-of-I index on the old basis is 1.3 points too low and the rent 
index is 7.1 points too low. The error has been accumulating since 1940. The reason is that the BLS 
index hasn't been reflecting the higher level of rents charged for new dwellings. 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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C of L=Pressure on Truman 


Price rise makes it more urgent for government to settle up 


with labor in defense program. 


It pushes many escalator wages 


through Johnston’s wage ceilings and threatens strikes. 


This week the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics announced that the cost of living 
had risen another 1.4% in the past 
month. That fact substantially increased 
pressure on the Administration to find 
a way to get along with labor in the 
mobilization effort. 
¢ Double Effect—The increased cost of 
living had two direct effects on the 
relations of the Administration and De- 
fense Mobilizer Wilson with organized 
labor: 

e Wage contracts kLased on the 
cost of living--notably the agreement 
negotiated at the White House and 
covering more than a million nonoper- 
ating rail employees—now call for wage 
payments well above the permissible 
limit of present policy. 

¢ The union argument that there 
is unequal sacrifice—free-moving prices 
and juicy profits while wages are being 
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held down—seems to be strengthened. 

Under the rail agreement, nonoper 
ating railroad workers are due to get a 
6¢-an-hour boost on Apr. 7. Of this, 4¢ 
is above the ceiling set by Economic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston. Yet the agree 
ment was signed in the White House 
under John Steelman’s aegis. He 
brought the negotiators a blessing-by- 
proxy from Harry Truman, If the rail 
unions did not have a commitment 
that their contract was solid, they were 
less hard-headed than anyone had reason 
to believe. Should Apr. 7 arrive without 
the railroads getting authorization to 
pay the added 6¢, a rail strike is vir 
tually sure. 

Only slightly less urgent than the rail 
wage situation are similar uncertainties 
in meat packing and _ shipbuilding. 
Unions in the stockyards and shipyards 
have negotiated agreements calling for 


GIVES SALESMAN 
GOOD ADVICE 


“That new salesman was having a tough 
time of it in his upstate New York ter- 
ritory. He just couldn't get to the right 
man. Then... 








sae we tipped him off to the help our 

mk — Marine Midland — could give 
him. They got him acquainted with 
the people he wanted to see, and from 
there on it was easy going.” 


There are many ways in which the 
local knowledge of Marine Midland 
banks can help you when your 
company has an account with The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York. 

The officers of Marine Midland 
banks that serve 49 New York State 
communities know local industry, 
business and people. Let us show you 
how you can benefit from this knowl- 
edge in your day-to-day business. 


The mcr 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





‘*EVEFICIENCY’”’ 


EYE-EASE* Paper! 
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Green is the “go” signal 
for paperwork efficiency. 
Whether your office staff 
is large or small, restful Eye-Ease record- 
keeping forms and ring book fillers will 


(1) increase accuracy and speed 
(2) decrease errors and costly overtime 


Even the rulings of Eye-Ease reduce eyestrain (and fatigue) 
— they’re restful dark green and brown. And remember, 
Eye-Ease is easier on your own eyes, too. Test it — it costs 
no more. Ask your stationer today! 


"Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat, Office 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK 
COMPANY 
Dealers Everywhere 


Makers of Stock Accounting Forms and Equipment — Loose Leaf, Bound Book ond Visible 





wage payments greater than Johnston’s 
order now allows. He is on notice to 
approve them or face up to strikes. 

e New Rules—The reality is that the 
Administration is practically sure not 
to let these strikes occur. Averting them 
will require, if not new wage rules, at 
least new interpretations of present 
orders. It’s a job that Eric Johnston has 
been shunning like the plague. It will 
be handed to a new Wage Stabilization 
(and labor-disputes-settling) Board, the 
creation of which marks a turning point 
in national economic policy. 

Up to this point, Washington has 
hoped it could maintain wage control 
until price stabilization was achieved. 
With prices stabilized, wage control 
would be a lot easier. But the slacken- 
ing of price rises remains a hope for 
the future. And without such support, 
wage control cannot be made to stick. 
e Labor Unity—The fact that labor is 
far from being inarticulate in pursuing 
its interests makes uneven stabilization 
much shakier. Last week, for example, 
the AFL and CIO buried differences 
that had kept them from holding a 
joint meeting for 16 years to stage a 
protest rally in Washington (BW—Mar. 
17°51,p132). Their distaste for stabiliza- 
tion policies and Charles E. Wilson’s 
independence forged the two labor 
factions into an unprecedented unity. 
The political implications were not lost 
on the Administration. 

Nor, it was clear, were they lost on 
the participants. Both CIO president 
Philip Murray and AFL president 
William Green envisioned a merged 
labor movement and made a thinly dis- 
guised bid for its leadership. Murray, 
sure of CIO support, addressed himself 
to the AFL representatives present. His 
speech was comparatively moderate— 
attuned to what are assumed to be the 
conservative predilections of the AFL. 

Thus he did not even mention 
Wilson by name. His strongest point 
was delivered in these words: “I hope 


Background figures for 
BLS’ revised index 


Total © i 
Cost of Cloth- 
. Living Food ing 

January, 1950.. 168.2 196.0 185.0) 
167.9 194.9 184.9) 
168.4 196.6 185.1) 
168.5 197.3 184.9) 
169.3 199.8 184.7) 
170.2 203.1 184.6 
172.0 208.2 184.5) 
173.4 209.9 185.7) 
174.6 210.0 189.8. 
175.6 210.6 193.0) 
November . 176.4 210.8 194.3) 
December 178.8 216.3. 195.5, 
January, 1951.. 181.5 221.9 198.5: 
February 183.8 226.0 202.0 
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Now...tracking down hidden temperatures 
is simply a push-button operation 


You’d hardly think a little thing like expansion 
could be so troublesome and costly in stored petro- 
leum products. Yet temperature changes cause a 
change in volume that can amount to thousands 
of gallons annually, even in one tank. 

When oil is sold from one of these tanks its 
average temperature must be known in order to 
compute the true amount. But accepted methods 
of checking temperatures leave much to be desired. 
Even in heated tanks, temperatures are far from 
uniform. The oil is cold below the coils, hot around 
and immediately above, progressively cooler near 
the top. To obtain an average, a gauger had to 
climb the tank in all kinds of weather, and spend 
up to an hour taking dip-cup thermometer readings 
at many levels. 

Even with great care, this method could intro- 
duce errors in volumetric calculations amounting 


to hundreds of barrels per tank. Needed: an instru- 
ment to instantly indicate true, average temper- 
ature throughout the liquid. 

Representatives of a large oil company brought 
this problem to Weston engineers. In answer, they 
developed a special resistance thermometer, with 
temperature-sensing elements extending down 
through the oil. Now Weston meters mounted out- 
side the tanks give accurate, average temperatures 
at the push of a button. 

The same direct thinking and sound engineering 
that tracked down these hidden losses are available 
at Weston to help solve measuring, recording or 
controlling problems whether involving electricity, 
light, presswe or temperature. Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 580 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, N. J., manufacturers of Weston 
and TAGliabue instruments. 


bly WESTON Guliumenh . INDICATE ... RECORD . . . CONTROL 





that the gentlemen in the Office of 
ca Defense Mobilization will redress the 


wrongs that have occurred. Even more, 


CLARY CUTS OFFICE COSTS I hope that they will come to under- 
stand what all this unrest is about.” 
¢ Aimed at ClO—Green, on the other 
cf* - hand, set his cap and his rhetoric for 
the CIO section of the audience—on 
the assumption that they wanted redder 
meat. He thundered: “Behold the pic- 
ture! At the top of the structure sits 
the one-man czar of the defense pro- 
gram, Charles E. Wilson, ex-president 
of the giant General Electric Corp. 
Beside him are two hand-picked cor- 
poration directors to carry out his bid- 
ding. Beneath them are ranged lesser 
business executives, each one chosen 
from a particular industry to make de- 
fense policies affecting that industry.” 
Of greater significance, however, the 
AFL-CIO meeting was really aiming 
over Wilson’s head—at the Truman 
Administration. Wilson, DiSalle, ‘Tru- 
man’s advisers, and the union officials 
are agreed on one point: A prime source 
of trouble is the Defense Production 
Act, the basic statute from which mobi- 
ee a lization and stabilization authority de- 
2nd FASTEST : ; rives. All concerned want Truman to 
ADDING MACHINE '¢ sles. get the law changed so that prices can 
be controlled more effectively. 
e Sharing Discredit—Labor will not 
settle its fight with Washington by 
accepting more generous wage rules 
and returning to membership on a 
wage-and-disputes board. It will not 
; even make an armistice in return for 


IN TWO MINUTES you can prove how the world’s fastest adding machine getting representation on M ilson’s top 
staff level. These things it will take 


will cut costs, give you more output for your salary dollars. The two : : ; 
/ . 4 i Sere without abandoning the position it 1s 
tapes above show dramatically how the all-electric Clary does your = 94: ‘ é ; 
: ee es : , , bidding for as spokesman and defender 
work up to 48% faster than ordinary machines. It adds, subtracts, of the consumer. The unions fear that 
multiplies, divides at the rate of 188 printed items a minute, without if they resume collaboration with mobi- 
extra strain or fatigue for operators. Whether you own one machine or lization and stabilization officers thev 
a hundred, Clary will save you money. Prove it for yourself in your own will share the discredit resulting from 
failure to halt price rises. 
< To protect themselves, they will get 
' ) NEW ROTARY PRINTING. Swift, silent wheels spin out answers faster, back into bed with the Administration 
last longer than grinding, noisy back-and-forth actions of ordinary i 
g r 9 } , av . > oO agging 
machines. All control bars motorized, conveniently located. No but only ” pl ‘) the role of meee 
° aa é ; to wife, waming everyone to expect the 
levers, latches, switches. Test a Clary in your own office... Now! } ie 
Ci worst of the dissolute husband and 
THUMB ADD BAR permits entering entire item in one motion, elimi- 5 aa prepared to say “I told you so”” when 
nates 75% to 80% of hand strokes, Easy-to-use, hand-span keyboard a the worst occurs. 
is laid out like a ledger page for greater accuracy, less eye strain. } 


Look up Clary in phone book yellow pages, or mail coupon today. , Y N 
o Left Turn at Ford 


Communists and their followers last 
week hailed election results at the Ford 
ar Motor Co. as a significant swing to 
the left in the United Auto Workers 
does your work faster (CIO). On the surface, the claim looks 

solid. But it isn’t. 
Manufacturer of Adding Machines and Bookkeeping Cash Registers Carl Steilato, incumbent right-wing 
OE SEE SEPT a Le ea ee ee en ee president of the 65,000-member Ford 
=a Vame_ | Local 600, barely nosed out Com- 
San Gabriel, California Firm munist-backed Joseph Hogan 16,664 to 
Yes, I'd like to see how the 16,188 in a runoff poll. But the heavy 
opposition vote was more anti-Stellato- 


office on your own work. 








Address___ 





tJ Clary will cut our office costs 


| 
| 
| 
[—] Please send me Free booklet, City___ = : ist than it was pro-Communist. 
I 
J 





“Time, People and Equip- 


| 
Tah ret ‘Sinks Makeup of the new executive board 


is top-heavy in favor of the right wing. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 








Union Security: | 
HE NEXT BIG issue in labor 


relations is an old one revived. 
Its generic name is “union secur 
ity.” It reaches new and compelling 
importance now because (1) a long- 
term trend is coming to a climactic 
point; (2) some strange fruits of 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act are being har- 
vested; and (3) mobilization pres- 
sures are upsetting the always deli- 
cate equilibrium of the union-man- 
agement balance. 

The advent of this new stage in 
the battle over union security can 
alter the basic power factors in the 
union-management equation—un- 
like the ordinary controversies over 
wages, hours, or even fringe bene- 
fits and pensions. The outcome of 
the union-security battle has a well- 
nigh permanent effect on the la- 
bor-business competition. 


HIS IS REASON enough—al- 

though there is the additional 
fact that many employers will be di- 
rectly involved in negotiations over 
union security—to review the union- 
security problem and appraise the 
setting in which it now arises. We 
go back a long way to get it into its 
proper perspective. 

The most primitive form of un- 
ion security is the union itself. ‘The 
strike predates the union in his- 
tory. Men, tried beyond endurance 
by some oppressive practice, left 
their workplace, before unions ex- 
isted. When they ran out of 
money, or when their absence in- 
duced their employer to rectify 
their grievance, they returned to 
work. Once more they became a 
collection of separate, nonorganized 
individuals—until some common 
suffering knit them together all 
over again in a joint protest. 

The fact that an ad hoc organi- 
zation had to be improvised for 
each new act of protest made it dif- 
ficult to act quickly and effectively. 
Also, because no organization ex- 
isted between strikes, it was possi- 
ble to win some concession by a 
walkout only to have it taken away 
by the employer after, the strike 
was over. 


HEREFORE UNIONS came 
into being. Their purpose was 
to keep the group solidarity alive 


between strikes, see that strike gains 
were not lost, and have an organiza- 
tion ready for future strikes. ‘Thus 
the essence of union security—com- 
pact and complete unity of workers 
—was to be provided by the union 
itself. 


UT, IN AMERICA at least, the 
unions failed to build security 
just by offering a going organiza- 
tion to employees. The national 
distinction is significant because it 
points up a development unique to 
the American scene. In other na- 
tions where unions became eco- 
nomically important, they had no 
need to fight for making union 
membership a condition of employ- 
ment. They needed no such bul- 
wark. The class-consciousness of 
the workers there gave the unions 
the solidarity they needed. Here, 
however, the workers showed a ten- 
dency to become union members 
only when they wanted some spe- 
cific benefit from organization. 
After they got it, they would drift 
out of the union. 

Hence the organizations of la- 
bor in this country, very early in 
their existence, developed the con- 
cept of the closed shop. Its pur- 
pose was to take control of the job 
and job opportunity away from the 
employer and away from the indi- 
vidual worker and give it to the or- 
ganization. Accomplishing such an 
objective gave the unions a power 
of discipline over individual work- 
ers. The workers could work only 
under rules set by the union group, 
had to be loyal adherents of the 
group’s policies, etc. This also en- 
hanced the unions’ bargaining 
strength in dealing with manage- 
ment. 

Management resisted the imposi- 
tion of the closed shop, understand- 
ing it as a curtailment of manage- 
meént authority. So the union drive 
for job control in the face of em- 
pleyer opposition has made union 
security an embattled issue for gen- 
erations. 

The forms of compromise that 
have been worked out in that strug- 
gle and the sharpened focus into 
which the battle now moves will 
be the subject of the next Labor 
Angle. 
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FROM 
COILED 


Strip to 


@ Up to 2 or 3 feet per second or 
30,000 to 50,000 feet per 8-hour day, 
with one operator—is the production 
of Yoder resistance-weld tube mills. 


Since the introduction of these mills 
only 12 years ago, the manufacture 
of high quality tubing has become 
so economical that it has virtually 
created a new industry —tubular 
metal furniture—and profoundly 
influenced product design in many 
other industries. 


As a result, the demand has increased 
faster than the supply, so that Yoder 
pipe and tube mills today, more than 
ever, offer attractive investment 
possibilities. 

Many manutacturers find it profitable 
to make tubing for their own use, 
others for resale. 


Send for 68-page book, a practical 
treatise on pipe and tube making, 
answering many pertinent questions 
on tube mill operation, production, 
cost, etc. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth e Cleveland, Ohice 


yOoE 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
35 





Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 


chances are youll find ©/p 


Wherever mechanisms move, from tractors to fly- 
ing boxcars, you'll find C/R Oil Seals. They are 
specified on so many products because they have 
been found to give more dependable service and 
to stand up longer. In fact, more motor vehicles, 
farm implements, road machinery and industrial 
machines are equipped with C/R Oil Seals than 
with any other shaft-type sealing device. 

The reason for such universal acceptance is two- 
fold: unparalleled experience and absolute product 
reliability. For 30 years Chicago Rawhide engi- 
neers have pioneered to find the ‘‘Perfect’’ answer 


ENGINEERS: We will be pleased to send 
you engineering data on “Perfect” Oif 
Seals on receipt of your written requests 


The Scientific Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms. 


SIPVIS 


diaphragms, packings and 





to fluid retention and mechanism protection prob- 
lems. They have helped establish and maintain the 
highest standards of quality and performance. To- 
day, 15 standard types and 1800 sizes are available 
—and special seals will be developed for particular 
applications. 

When you specify C/R Oil Seals for your appli- 
cation, you know you are getting the world’s finest 
shaft-type sealing device. 


Chicago Rawhide engineering service is always available 
for the solution of your particular sealing problems. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 


1231 Elston Avenue 





Mon-Con Peace 


Jones & Laughlin reopens 
as Army ends rail strike. Senate 
probes apparent breakdown of 
railway mediation methods. 


The Monongahela Connecting R.R. 
was rolling freight in the Pittsburgh 
area again this week. An Army-directed 
settlement ended a long wage dispute. 
The short-haul carrier, a subsidiary of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ac- 
cepted the Army’s terms: a 124¢ hourly 
wage boost. 
¢ Mills Reopen—Resumption of opera- 
tions on the railroad brought a quick 
reopening of J&L steel mills—closed 
for two weeks due to Mon-Con hauling 
difficulties. 

The Army—which had seized the 
Mon-Con along with other railroads 
during the 1950 rail labor crisis—inter- 
vened after the company-BRT dispute 
closed J&L. 

The 124¢ raise is about the amount 
of Mon-Con’s last offer to BRT. The 
union cut its 35¢ demand to 124¢. 

Unions representing some 1-million 
nonoperating railroad workers nego- 
tiated a similar 124¢-an-hour settlement 
with carriers in February. 
¢ Probe On—Meanwhile, the Senate 
Labor Committee continued hearings 
last week on reasons for an apparent 
breakdown in Railway Labor Act pro- 
cedures (BW—Feb.17’51,p107). The 
committee wanted to find out, in par- 
ticular, what happened to a prematurely 
announced settlement of a dispute be- 
tween carriers and four major operat- 
ing brotherhoods last year. 

The committee showed a lot of in- 
terest, last week, in one question: 
Should strikes be prohibited on the 
railroads, and conmpalieee arbitration re- 
quired? 

The “settlement” worked out in the 
White House last December called for 
compulsory arbitration of all unsettled 
tules disputes. 

Specifically, it said: “If the parties 

cannot agree on details of agreement 
or rules, they shall be submitted to 
John R. Steelman {Presidential aide 
who helped draft the terms) for final 
decision.” Brotherhood _ negotiating 
committees balked at that. 
e Murray Proposal--Later, Sen. James 
FE. Murray, chairman of the committee, 
proposed terms essentially the same as 
the ones proposed in the White House 
in December—except for the elimina- 
tion of compulsory arbitration through 
Dr. Steelman. The brotherhoods ex- 
pressed an interest in the proposal; 
carriers, however, said it wouldn’t be 
acceptable. 
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“The eye of the master 
will do more work 


than both his hands.”’ 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Touring thy plant with a critical eye can 
do more for the health of thy business 
than a trip to Washington. 


Your management eye needs to be a dozen 
places at once these days—on supplies, on 
production, on deliveries, and all over your 
plant to keep efficiency high and morale up. 

Your Acme Steel representative is 
ready to help bring you greater thrift in the 
use of Acme Steel’s flat steel strapping and 
stitching wire in your packaging, shipping, 
and materials handling operations. He may 
be able to suggest more efficient ways to 
use Acme Steel products and accessories to 
improve your use of the available supply. 

In spite of an increase in productive 
capacity, U. S. military requirements for 
some products make it impossible for Acme 
Steel to meet all the demands of the 50,000 
customers, representing nearly every Amer- 
ican industry, in these rearming times. But 
Acme Steel tries to help in every way we 
can—we always have for more than 70 years. 

Information for ready reference on 
Acme Steel products is available upon 
request. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. BW-31, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
To contact the nearest of our 46 Service Offices in the 
United States and Canada, check your telephone 
directory, or write us. 


—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1951 


5 things you can do to 
keep your Acme Steel 
Strapping Tools on the job: 


1. Clean and oil every week. 


2. Check and clean gripping 
dogs weekly. Replace when 
teeth are worn. 


|, Detect worn punches and 
jaws early by checking sealed 
joints regularly. If in doubt, 
submit samples, identified by 
model and serial number, to 
Customer Service Depart- 
ment, Acme Steel Company. 


. Keep parts list and supply of 
spare parts handy to make 
minor repairs. Additional parts 
lists supplied upon request. 

. Ask us about the Acme Steel 
“3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” 
for equipment repairs. 





Acme Steel Company has enjoyed 
sound, steady growth under the 
American business system of open 
competition. Since 1901 we have 
made 286 consecutive dividend 
payments to our stockholders. 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT- 
“OAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME 
SILVERSTITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box 
stitching @ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS 
@ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds @ 
ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated 
fasteners, nail-on strapping and other container rein- 
forcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, 
punches, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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JADSINEE PAPER MILLS CO 
MAOSINEE, WAS, 


ORESTRY PRACTH 


Fone ACTIEES EOOORLED BY 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT 


Many Industrial 
Products Start Here 


Mosinee “fibres that 

work for industry” 

depend upon a re- 

forestation program 
which not only assures trees for 
the future but protects our forests 
today. Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
augmented by aid in planting 
waste land, make raw material 
supply secure and ever-growing. 
From seedlings to technically 
controlled papers, MOSINEE 
safeguards every step in the 
process of making 

Mosinee Fibres 
that work for industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 


COMPANY CONFERENCE in an Illinois State Chamber of Commerce slide-film 
takes up the question of whether Negroes can be integrated with other workers. 


IN STORE AND OFFICE, customer and work relations are involved. The chamber found 
the Negro salesgirl (left) and clerk (right) work out well at Carson, Pirie, Scott. 


AND IN WORKROOMS, such as B. Kuppenheimer’s, the Negro machine operator 
has now been accepted by other employees on the basis of her ability. 
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IN COMPANY LUNCHROOM, Negroes have to mingle socially with other employees. 
A state chamber survey found that it’s been done without trouble in 719% of cases. 


A m 
‘It's Good Business” 


Illinois Chamber of Commerce starts educational drive to 
head off a state law barring discrimination in hiring. Movies, con- 
ferences, training schools, counselling services will be used. 


“It’s good business to hire minority- 
group workers,” the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce has told busi- 
nessmen from 16. northern Illinois 
co#ntics. That was the theme of the 
opening of a two-year educational drive 
against job bias—a drive aimed to reach 
the men who do plant and office hiring. 
¢ Opposed to Law—Early this year, the 
state chamber realized that unless busi 
ness and industry voluntarily set up a 
concrete antibias program, the state 
might force them into one. A law bar- 
ring discrimination in hiring—strongly 
opposed by the chamber for five years— 
might be pushed through the legis- 
lature. 

I'he state chamber started off with 
a careful study of experiments with 
voluntary methods in other states and 
cities—especially in Cleveland, which 
had a comparable situation. About two 
years ago, Cleveland’s chamber of com- 
merce led a_business-sponsored drive 
to head off a threatened city anti- 
discrimination ordinance (BW—Apr.30 
"49,p106). It delayed city action for a 
while, but eventually the ordinance 
passed. 

Next, the Illinois chamber checked 
a representative list of companies, found 
that 70% favored a chamber-sponsored 
edaication campaign. 

With this strong backing, the state 
chamber pressed on with plans for a 
four-point antibias drive. Plans include: 

¢ Regional conferences for top 
management and personnel people, to 
discuss successful integration of minor- 
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ity workers into business and industry. 

e Training schools to give lower- 
level personnel people the background 
and technical knowhow necessary for 
running a successful program. 

eA counselling service to help 
employers with integration problems, 
and to assist in the procurement and 
placing of qualified minority-group 
workers. ‘Ihe American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) and National 
Conference of Christians & Jews will 
cooperate in this. 

eA clearinghouse for assembling 
and distributing experiences with 
minority-group employees. 

The chamber prepared a 35-min 
sound slide-film as an_ interest-raiser. 
Ihe film (“It’s Good Business’) made 
its public debut at the chamber’s first 
regional conference two weeks ago. 
Aimed particularly at businessman au- 
diences, it avoids sentiment and _flag- 
waving propaganda, sticks to solid, ra- 
tional arguments for ending job bias. 

The film “plot” involves the reluc- 
tance of an imaginary company’s lower- 
level executives to hire minority-group 
applicants. The personnel people argue 
that these groups aren’t so efficient and 
dependable and that other employees 
won't work with them. 

I'he company president calls a con- 
ference (picture, page 38) to dig into 
all angles of the problem. He gets 
expert help from: 

e Scientists, who refute charges 
that one group is inferior to another. 
e¢ Businessmen, including — Inter- 





Degreaser 


Design Them Around 


PERMALCLAD 


Stainless Clad Steel 


Corrosion Resistant! Easily Formed! 


Manufacturers and designers are discov- 
ering the advantages of designing products 
and equipment around PERMACLAD 
Stainless Clad Steel. It combines the sur- 
face characteristics of Stainless Steel with 
the formability of mild carbon steel and 
»rovides corrosion resistance at low cost. 
PERMACLAD is Stainless Steel (10% 
or 20% but can be varied to meet design 
requirements) inseparably welded to car- 
bon steel. 


Stainless Cladding 


Savings in the consumption of 
critically short materials can 
be effected through the use of 
PERMACLAD. Now is_ the 
time to improve your products 
at low cost. Get the complete 
PERMACLAD story today. 
Write for folder DD. 


Scrap is a vital necessity to keep America’s 
steel mills operating at capacity. Cooperate! 
Sell your scrap now. 

For Better Products At Low Cost Specify PERMACLAD 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

125 Yeors of ron aod 

Steel Making Experience 


Other Product: A. W. P 
Plote * A. W. . Floor Plate: 
Plates © Sheets * Strip « {Alloy and Special Grades) 
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1. 


2. 


@ Reduction in time-off due to 
sickness...machine and assem- 
bly shut-downs caused while 

oing for a drink of water... 

etter employee relations... 
those are important benefits 
of installing Fedders Electric 
Water Coolers. 

Medical, production and 
labor authorities over the years 
have recognized and approved 
the importance of sanitary, 
adequate, accessible and prop- 
erly cooled drinking water as 
essential to production. 


Cool, refreshing , appetiz- 
ing drinking water is 
necessary to health. 
Accessibility saves time 
losses due to long walks 
and “down time” for a 
drink of water. 

Bottle and bub- 

bler models avail- 

able for perma- 

nent and portable 
installations. 


. Hermetically 


sealed refrigera- 
tion units 
lubricated for life. 


. Fedders 5-year 


Protection Plan 
uarantees per- 
ormance. 


Write for complete specifications 
Dept. BW-10 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN 


CORPORATION 


BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 





national Harvester’s John L. McCaffery, 
who testify that minority workers are 
as efficient as any, and can be success- 
fully worked into the office or plant 
force. 

e Labor leaders, educators, church- 
men, and racial-group leaders, who 
point out that many minority-group 
workers already contribute heavily to 
business and civic life—but that the 
talents of many others are being wasted. 

Finally, the film shows Negro work- 
ers employed successfully with white 
employees in representative Illinois 
companies—among them, International 
Harvester; B. Kuppenheimer & Co.; 
Alden’s; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; 
Ijlinois Bell Telephone Co.; and Com- 
monwealth Edison. 

The windup? The company decides 
to employ minority-group applicants on 
the sole basis of ability. 
¢No “Commercial’—Although — the 
film is intended mainly to set the 
stage for the chamber’s conferences 
and training sessions, it won't be 
limited to such a use. The chamber 
plans to release the filia, free of charge, 
to other organizations interested in 
fighting bias. For that reason, the 
chamber didn’t include a “commercial” 
advocating opposition to an antibias 
law 

The fact that the film doesn’t take 
sides delights proponents of an FEPC- 
type law in Illinois. They feel the film, 
if widely shown, might have the un- 
intended effect of strengthening their 
cause. 
¢ Social Problem—The chamber knows 
that getting a job for a minority-group 
worker is just part of the problem. So 
practical training and counselling pro- 
grams will be slanted toward social 
problems that might come up in office 
or plant. 

For that reason, a 95-man committee 
from the chamber contacted 300 top 
executives in a predrive survey. It asked 
such things as: 

Do you hire Negroes and other 
minority-group workers, and in what 
capacity? 

Has the employment of colored per- 
sonnel created any problems among 
other employees? 

The answers were illuminating. For 
instance, 43% of the companies sur- 
veyed employ Negroes—but only 13% 
Iet them hold skilled or semiskilled 
jobs in plants; only 19% gave them 
clerical jobs. 

Of the 43% that employ Negroes, 
84% do not segregate them in any way 
in work space, locker rooms, or res- 
taurants. And, almost unanimously, the 
companies reported the Negro workers 
perform as satisfactorily as any others. 
¢ Some Friction—There’s some friction, 
now and then. Of the companies em- 
ploving Negroes, only 71% could re- 
port “employment of colored personnel 


along with white has created no fric- 
tion.” But, said the chamber, the 29% 
who reported “mostly minor’ troubles 
was “‘a lower index of difficulty than 
we had expected to find.” 

‘Troubles most frequently mentioned 
involved: refusal to work alongside 
colored personnel; internal segregation 
practices set up by workers themselves; 
locker room friction; and short strikes 
or concerted quits. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Novel clause in a contract between 
Southern California Edison and CIO 
utility workers ties pay raises to the 
government’s wage policies. Pact gives 
an average 10% raise now, binds com- 
pany to give up to 3% more whenever 
current federal curbs are eased. 

ry 
Hiring hall and wages will be issues in 
coming contract talks between West 
Coast shippers and leftist longshoring 
and seafaring unions. Negotiations can 
start any time after Apr. 15. Unions 
say they'll stand pat on demands “even 
to the extent of coastivide [strike] ac- 
tion” after June 15. 

° 
CIO got a setback in Montana last 
week at the hands of the leftist Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (ex-CIQO). 
MMSW won a union-shop authoriza- 
tion in Anaconda copper mines byta 9 
to 1 vote. CIO’s United Steelworkers 
urged a “no” vote as a protest against 
MMSW. 

® 
Doubling up on jobs is common prac- 
tice for about 3% of those employed, 
the Census Bureau reported recently. 
A survey showed that, of 61-million 
employed, 1.8-million held two or more 
jobs. The figure includes those self-em- 
ployed in secondary jobs, but not do- 
mestics. 

2 
Beauty workers—including wig makers, 
lipstick moulders, and moustache-wax 
blenders—employed by Max Factor & 
Co., Hollywood, rejected AFL's team- 
sters 207-98 in an NLRB election. 

* 
Police unionization is the goal of CIO’s 
‘Transport Workers Union in New York 
and in Philadelphia—where ‘T'WU_ is 
firmly established in transit systems. If 
drive is successful in test cities, T'WU 
will expand organizing work. 

e 


' 
Longer contracts are the rule now, as 
compared with pre-Korea, according to 


the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Before Korea, only about 3% 
of contracts checked by NICB_ ran 
three vears or more; since mid-1950, 
10% run for three years, and 6.6% for 
five years. 
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Cummins Custom-built Diesels 


huilt 


Best buy in power is the 
engine that’s built best 


Cummins Diesels have an outstanding record and 
reputation in a wide range of Diesel applications. 
And here’s one reason! 

Rugged, lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels 
perform better because they’re built better, under 
strictest quality control methods. Moreover, each 
engine is actually built twice! After initial assembly, 
each engine is run in on the test block. Then it is 
torn down and carefully re-inspected — and after 
that it is re-assembled and tested again, 

Such extra care in precision building ...Cummins 
exclusive fuel system... reliable world-wide service 
and parts organization ...enable Cummins users to 
get peak performance... less ““down-time”’ ana more 
rugged, dependable power. 

Better contact your Cummins dealer. He has more 
facts to show you about making more profits. 


Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


TRADEMARK REG, U.S, PAT, OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.» COLUMBUS, IND. 
EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana, U. 5. A. « Cable: Cumdiex 
Lig htweight High-speed Diesel Engines (5€-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks « off-highway trucks « buses « tractors « earth- 
movers « shovels « cranes « industrial locomotives « air compressors 
logging yarders and loaders « drilling rigs + centrifugal pumps 
generator sets and power units e work boats and pleasure croft. 





3 3 
Ae executives! 


IF you could get one of America’s finest 
dictation machines at a cost so low 
it pays for itself in two months’ time 


IF you could get the companion 
transcribing unit for less than the 
cost of a hat 


IF you could eliminate completely the 
cost, fuss and bother of discs, belts, 
c ylinders and reprocessing equipment 


§F you could dictate for as long as one 
hour and then have the re cording 
transcribed . . . without calling in 
your secretary, changing anything, 
carrying anything or doing anything 
besides pushing three buttons 


IF you could have errorless dictation, 
no correction slip marking, eliminate 
conventional indexing . . . yet find 
one word in a whole hour of recording 


1 you could be sure of a tone so clear 
even the most technical words 
could be transcribed without error 


you could, in addition to all these 
advantages, get built-in 2-way inter- 
communication facilities at no 
additional cost plus P.A. facilities, 
telephone message recording and a 
host of other advantages we can’t 
tell you about here, 


THEN wouldn’t it be to your 
advantage to find out about... 


Recordit Corporation 
Exclusive STENO Distributors for 


Crescent Industries, Inc. 
5900 W. Towhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


rf" ~"~~MAIL THE ew TORAYE =o" 
Recordit Corporation, Dept. A 

1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information concerning 
the new STENO by Crescent most economical of all 
dictation systems. 


Crescent 


i 
Company Nome____ 
My Address. 


ow ererne 


City _— Zone 


NR 


1 


HISTORY 


Business has made contributions 
like these to the American language: 








: Gin (sense 2) 











: 


& teas Sel =~} 


Pit on an 
exchange 


Pepperbox 














America Has a Word for It, Too 


As far back as 1856, Americans were 
getting things “all balled up”; since 
1865, some of us have been “mean 
enough to steal the coppers off the eves 
of a dead man”; and in 1926 the New 
Republic congratulated the motion pic- 
ture industry on what the New Repub- 
lic called its greatest contribution to 
contemporary thought—the invention 
of the phrase “‘sex appeal.” 

In 1785 Americans christened a boat 


propelled by steam a “steamboat”; along 
about 1868 a new contraption for writ- 
ing by means of type characters was 
named the “typewnter”’; and by 1847 
“sewing machine’ was becoming a 
household word. 

These are samplings of new words 
and word meanings contributed by 
Americans to the English language. 
[hey come from the two-volume, 2,000- 
page, Dictionary of Americanisms, 
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SAVE TIME 
WITH 


“TIME-SAVER” 





Gear your production schedules with the 
dependable performance of B&O’s Time 
Saver Service. A streamlined LCL operation 
that provides Sentinel dependability and 
saves 4 or more shipping time! 


Ask cur man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better 











The Man of Decisions 
the Chief Inspector 


The product you ship is as good as the standards set by its 
producer. That puts it up to the Chief Inspector (or maybe 
you call him the Inspection Manager) to see that the manu- 
facturer’s standards are maintained so customers can rely on 
the quality claims that are made. Much credit for the repu- 
tation that a product enjoys can be traced to the fidelity of 
the Chief Inspector in interpreting the customer’s require- 
ments so far as the quality of the product is concerned. 


Failure of products to pass inspection during production 
sometimes leads to changes of ingredients and even equipment. 


A good Chief Inspector allows none but good products to 
leave his plant. 

Unless a manufacturer is indifferent toward his customers’ 
interests and has no thought for the satisfaction he delivers 
or for the future of his business, he certainly makes it a point 
to see that the materials he uses to build his product have a 
history of good performance. 


If tubing, for instance, is a component of his product, he 
can feel very confident that it will perform most dependably 
if he uses — tube. This tube has an enviable reputa- 
tion for quality; it is made as good as expert skill and several 
decades of es a can produce it. There IS a difference 
in tubing, you know. 

Change to Wolverine tube if you’re having trouble with 
tubing in your plant. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, 
heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 
Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and 
Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 











published this week by the University 
of Chicago Press. 

e All-American—This is the first his- 
torical dictionary devoted exclusively to 
words and word meanings that origi- 
nated in the U.S. Its editor, Mitford 
M. Mathews, and his staff spent more 
than five years running down the first- 
known printed evidence for each of the 
50,000 Americanisms included in the 
dictionary. 

¢ Business Language—According to the 
dictionary, business and industry rank 
second only to the frontier as a source 
of new words. Almost every time 
Americans have invented a new machine 
or device, or turned out a new product, 
someone had to invent a name for it. 
e Aid to Informal Relations—In addi- 
tion to being a treasure trove of word 
derivations, the dictionary has some 
practical uses for business. It could be 
a big help in employee communications 
programs where the stress is on earthier, 
more vivid language. The executive 
preparing company bulletins, letters to 
employees, or supervising a house organ 
will find it a rich source of sharp, effec- 
tive word images. 

¢ Coverage—Ihe two volumes include 
words coming into the English language 
first in the U.S.; words old in the Eng- 
lish language, but which have acquired 
new meanings in this country; terms 
first appearing in America but made 
by combining older terms; phrases 
coined in the U.S.; American nick- 
names; and slang expressions that have 
become very well established over the 
years or possess certain historical signif- 
cance. 

he first historical dictionary ever to 
be illustrated, it contains over 400 line 
drawings of early models of American 
objects whose names have found their 
way into the language. The two-vol- 
ume set sells for $50.00. 
¢ Examples—-One of the earliest Ameri- 
can inventions to contribute a word to 
the language is “steamboat.” First ex- 
ample Mathews found of the word 
was in 1785, in a reference to an un- 
successful predecessor of Robert Ful- 
ton’s Clermont. 

“Mowing machine” first appeared in 
1823, followed by “binder,” and Cyrus 
McCormick’s “harvester.” 

The great era of canal digging and 
road building in the early part of the 
19th century called for the invention 
of a machine to move dirt quickly and 
easily. The first machine to do the job 
was called an “excavator,” in 1843. By 
1879, ‘steam shovel” replaced it in the 
language. 

Mathews found the earliest possible 
use of the word “typewriter” in the pa- 
tent application of its first inventor, 
Sholes, in 1868. 

The name “sewing machine,” for 
what is probably the widest- spread 
American invention, came into the lan- 
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...carries a tremendous load 


No other anti-friction bearing of comparable size can equal 
the radial capacity of Torringion Needle Bearings. A full 
complement of rollers distributes the load over the largest 
possible bearing contact surface while holding radial cross- 
section to a minimum. 

Our engineers have solved many high-load, limited space 
problems with Torrington Needle Bearings. Why noi let us 
help you with your application? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. . South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 











oit'S 


Good management 
to back up their 


S ound judgement 


Wickwire Rope brings to the job “hidden 


values” that go beyond specifications... 
quality control that starts with actual steel 
making...testing, checking and inspection 
that goes all the way to assure you of wire rope 
unequalled for safe, unfailing performance 
and long-lasting, economical service life. 

Wickwire Rope engineers and distributors 
will help solve your wire rope problems. 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL 


WICKWIRE ROPE OF 
| | pean 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE & PLANT—Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE—500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES—Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper * Chattanooga * Chicago * Denver * Detroit 
Emlenton (Pa.) * Houston * New York * Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 
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guage in 1847, after Elias Howe per- 
fected the first practical one. 

“Refrigerator,” an old word, acquired 
a new American meaning to describe 
a boxlike device using evaporation and 
ice to maintain a temperature low 
enough to preserve food. The first re- 
frigerator, Mathews found, was invented 
by a Maryland farmer named ‘Thomas 
Moore in the early 19th Century. The 
first-known appearance of “icebox” was 
in 1846. 

Railroads have contributed such col- 
orful terms and words as “‘cowcatcher,” 
“locomotive,” “gravy train,” “conduc- 
tor,” “brakeman,” “‘observation car,” 
and “highball.” 

e Trademarks—Manufacturers’ names 
and coined trademark names for new 
American products account for many 
Americanisms. Their inclusion in the 
dictionary by editor Mathews is based 
on the length of time they have been 
in everyday use and on the evidence of 
their use. 

One of the earliest of such trade 
names is “Colt,” first used in 1838 for 
the firearm invented by Samuel Colt. 
“Pullman,” named after its inventor 
George Pullman, appears in 1870 as the 
name for a railroad sleeping car or 
passenger car. 

“Celluloid,” the trademark for an 
artificial substance with a cellulose base 
that is used in place of ivory, coral, etc., 
in the manufacture of small objects, is 
first mentioned in 1871; ‘‘Vaseline,” 
the trademark name coined for semi- 
solid yellowish-white petroleum product 
used as an ointment by Robert A. 
Chesebrough, first made its appearance 
in 1874. 

“Coca-Cola” and_ its nickname 
“coke” are listed for the first time in 
any dictionary. First-known use of 
“Coca-Cola” in print was in the Atlanta 
Evening Journal in 1887 where, in a 
ene-column ad, the drink was described 
as “the brain tonic and _ intellectual 
soda-fountain beverage, recommended 
by all who have used it.” First evidence 
of the use of its nickname “coke” 
dates back to 1909, when the editor 
of the Coca-Cola Bottler reported the 
use of a sign outside of a general store 
that read “Ice Cold Cokes Here.” 

“Malted Milk,” the dictionary shows, 
was originally a trademark name coined 
and registered in 1887 by William Hor- 
lick for a powder made of evaporated 
milk and malted cereals. “‘Kodak’’ was 
coined as a trade name by George East- 
man in 1888 for a small camera made 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Among later trademark names listed 
in the dictionary is “escalator,” first 
used in print in 1900 as a trade name 
for a continuous moving stairway built 
by the Otis Elevator Co. for the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway. 

The “Stetson” hat got its name from 
its designer, John B. Stetson,- about 
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1865. First-known appearance of the 
word in print was in 1902. 

Ihe “‘Stillson wrench,” now a name 
for all pipe wrenches of the same type, 
was named for its inventor, Daniel C. 
Stillson, in 1869. What is known as the 
“Genuine Stillson,” with the diamond 
trademark and the name Stillson on it, 
is still made only by the Walworth Co. 
of New York. 

“Victrola,” first the trademark name 
for the phonograph made by the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co., and first used 
in 1917, became the name commonly 
used for all phonographs. “Dictaphone,” 
1907, and “mimeograph,” 1889, both 
trade names originally, suffered the same 
fate. 

Another manufacturer's name_ that 
has found its way into the language as 
a general name is “levis,” meaning bib- 
less overalls made of heavy denim re- 
inforced at strain points with copper 
rivets. ‘Uhe name originally was the 
trademark of Levi Strauss, a pioneer 
western overall manufacturer. 
¢ Finance, Too—Finance is responsible 
for another group of distinctive Ameri- 
can words and terms. Among them: 
“due bill,” whose first--known use was 
in 1792; “check,” 1809; “gold stand- 
ard,” 1831; “‘to sell short,” 1852; “mul- 
timillionaire,” 1858; “pit” and “ty- 
coon,” 1886; “escrow,” 1888; “big busi- 
ness,” 1905; “short change,” 1908; 
“blue-sky law,” 1912. 


Got a House Printer ? 
Western Union Asks 


Got any old telegraph equipment 
stored away in your attic? Take a look; 
and if you find a House telegraph 
printer, let Western Union know. 

Western Union has been combing 
the country for one of the century-old 
machines, to use in its centennial cele- 
brations on Apr. 1. So far the company 
hasn’t been able to find one, though 
hundreds used to be in service before 
and during the Civil War. 

The House printer was the first tele- 
graph machine to print Roman letters, 
numerals, and punctuation, instead of 
code. Old prints show that the ma- 
chine had a keyboard like a piano: you 
stuck the telegram in the “music rack,” 
then played it into the machine. 
¢ Ultra Poor—The printer had quite 
a history. Royal E. House, the Ver- 
mont farm boy who invented it, was 
so poor he slept under his lathe—on ac- 
count of no bed. House exhibited the 
first complete printer in New York in 
1884. It was an immediate sensation, 
although old Samuel F. B. Morse 
sneered at it. 

House was so afraid of industrial 
piracy that he had different parts of the 
machine made by different firms; none 
of them knew the whole mechanism. 
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Stepped up... from 


70 MUMUTES/ 


Federal technician measuring temperature of internal thermocouples during heat test on Flexunit Panelboard 


YOUR ELECTRICIAN, until recently, has had to order power 
distribution panelboards directly from a manufacturer. Each panel was 
custom-built to individual specifications and deliveries, if long delayed, 
were costly. Within the past year, however, Federal Noark has made it pos- 
sible for electricians to meet practically any distribution panelboard require- 
ment at a moment’s notice. 


Remarkable new Flexunit Panelboard 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., requires that panelboards pass stringent 
tests for such factors as heating, wiring space, spacing between live parts, 
and dielectric strength of insulation. With the development of the Flexunit 
Distribution Panelboard, Federal Noark became the first manufacturer to 
produce a full line of Underwriters’ approved panelboard components that 
can be stocked by jobbers and sold by them to electricians for assembly into 
complete boards in a matter of minutes! Importantly too, Flexunits readily 
permit subsequent change of any circuit from one rating to another, and the 
quick addition of extra circuits. 


Federal Plants from Coast to Coast 


The Flexunit Distribution Panelboard is only one of a dozen Federal Noark 
developments of outstanding value to electrical jobbers, contractors and 
plant maintenance men. And leadership in the design and manufacture of 
control equipment has brought Federal a phenomenal growth. 

From Connecticut to California, five large Federal plants are 

today operating at full capacity to meet the call for 

Federal Noark products. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 PARIS STREET * NEWARK 5, N. J. 


FE 


Plants at Hartford, Conn.; Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif. 





V. C. Story... 

a typical Lamson 
Field Engineer 
(Chicago Office) 
who for 15 years 
bas helped in- 
dustry speed produc- 
tion and cut 

costs. 


t 


Anis practical “know-how” 
tin handling materials may 
“help you cut that 30% 

handling cost saddled on 
‘most industries. 


Your Lamson Field Engineer 
“represents a staff of materials 
handling specialists in the 
Lamson organization. This 
‘group of specialized minds— 
with 71 years’ experience in 
serving America’s leading in- 
dustries—stands ready to help 
speed up your production and 
reduce your costs through 
mechanized handling. 

Ask a Lamson Field Engineer 
to call. No obligation. Write 
or wire. 


Write for a copy of “Case 
Histories’’. . . a free book- 
let giving proof of Lamson 
“Know-How.” 


‘ 
: 
i" 

. 


CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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How TV Makers Save Material 


By substituting less critical metals and making parts smaller, 
set makers will keep up production. But quality will suffer, and 


costs will be higher. 


I'V sets will continue to come off 
production lines next year and the 
year after, in spite of defense demands 
on electronic equipment. But they 
will be down in quality and probably 
up in price. 
¢ Look Inside—They won’t look much 
different, on the outside at least; they 
will have the same mahogany finish 
and flashy plastic knobs. But the 
works inside will be radically different. 
Bit by bit, video makers are picking the 
bones of their sets clean of critical ma- 
terials and parts. he more replace- 
ments, the more revisions that manu- 
facturers make to save materials, the 
more they will have to sacrifice on 
performance and costs. 

The materials shortage centers on 
metals mostly, though some plastics 
are getting scarce, too. Most critical 
is the shortage of cobalt, nickel, and 
copper; these metals are essential in 
magnetic and electronic circuits, and 
they're all on allocation. 

The industry actually felt the pinch 
on materials even before Korea. Small 
parts such as resistors and condensers 
were getting scarce this time last year; 
lots of military surplus electronics gear 
was selling at fancy prices to be dis- 
mantled for use in civilian equipment. 
¢ Defense Strain—Now military needs 
are straining that already short supply 
to the limit. Planes, ships, and tanks 
take a lot more electronics gear today 
than they did in the last war. The 
electronic equipment that goes into a 
present-day medium bomber costs as 
much as the whole bomber did during 
World War IT. 

You get some idea of the extra load 
the industry will have to carry when 
you compare an estimate of this year’s 
dollar volume production of civilian 
TV sets and radios with military de- 
mand. The industry will turn out 
about $1.4-billion worth of TV sets 
and another $375-million worth of 
radios. On top of this is a staggering 
$2-billion in defense contracts. 

This isn’t quite so rough as it looks. 
In the first place, the military orders 
will be spread over several years. Sec- 
ondly, much of the expense of military 
electronics gear is in manpower, not 
materials. Five or 10 dollars’ worth of 
military equipment might have the 


same amount of stuff in it as one dol- 
lar’s worth of television. 

¢ Manpower Problem—The difference 
comes in the extra attention in design 
and construction of units like radar and 
field radios. They have to be soldier- 
proof in the field. It takes more man- 
hours to make a radar tube—which is 
nothing but a steel casting made to 
high tolerances—than a TV picture 
tube. 

Manpower is going to be a major 
problem for the electronics manufac- 
turers as soon as they really get rolling 
on military orders. But right now, in 
the transition period between civilian 
and military production, some manu- 
facturers are actually troubled with a 
manpower surplus. Rather than reduce 
its personnel until it gets enough gov- 
ernment contracts to fill capacity, 
DuMont has put its East Paterson 
(N. J.) plant on a four-day week. 
¢ No Major Revamping—Right now, 
TV makers are beginning to economize 
on materials in the auxiliary sections 
of their sets—the components that don’t 
directly affect the quality of the pic- 
ture. But as they get closer to the video 
circuits, they must gradually lower the 
performance of the sets. A TV maker 
can’t eliminate a part or a circuit here 
and there or make a dual-purpose tube 
do the work of two separate tubes. 
Compared to an ordinary radio—which 
was pared down to the simplicity of a 
crystal set during the last war—a tele- 
vision set is a pretty finicky piece of 
electronics. Once a practical design is 
built into a workable model, it won’t 
stand much revamping. A switch from 
a low-resistance copper wire to a higher- 
resistance steel wire in a circuit might 
change the scene on the picture tube 
from a trained seal act to a rather 
pleasant white blur. 

e Substitutions—So far the industry 
has used two approaches in conserv- 
ing critical metals: substituting less 
critical metals, and making the parts 
smaller. Already the ideas have paid 
off with impressive savings in materials. 
The chassis of Philco Corp.’s new 
austerity set eliminates cobalt entirely 
and reduces aluminum by 68%, copper 
by 26%, and nickel by 15%. 

Philco figures that if such conserva- 
tion had been in effect during 1950 
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the industry as a whole could have 
saved 440 tons of cobalt, 2,100 tons of 
aluminum, 4,600 tons of copper, and 
224 tons of nickel. 

The coatings for the chassis are also 
going through a few changes. Cadmium 
plating has been replaced with zinc 
plating. Now that zinc is scarce, Philco 
is trying to develop a plastic or paint 
coating for the metal bases. But un- 
like zinc, plastic would not conduct 
electricity, and so certain spots on a 
chassis would have to be left uncoated 
to allow for soldered connections. ‘That 
means that the uncoated spots would 
have to be treated for rust-resistance to 
keep the connections clean. 
¢ Smaller Parts—Smaller parts also 
mean less critical materials. Without 
touching the works of their TV sets, 
manufacturers are decreasing the size 
of components such as speakers, trans- 
former cores, and coils. Philco has 
eliminated Alnico magnets made from 
aluminum-nickel-cobalt alloys by using 
a smaller electromagnetic speaker. The 
amount of wire used in the output 
transformer of the speaker was also cut 
down and a special compensator in- 
stalled to keep up the quality of the 
sound. 
¢ Replacements--Hardest of all to tackle 
are substitutes of one type of part for 
another. ‘The replacements involve 
mostly components, not the circuits in 
a set that make the picture. In its aus- 
terity set, Philco scrapped a high-voltage 
transformer and its rectifier tubes for a 
couple of selenium rectifiers that use a 
voltage doubling circuit. The new cir- 
cuit cut out one filter condenser that 
used a lot of aluminum foil and re- 
duced the foil demands of other con- 
densers. 

But replacements like these are us- 
ually more costly than the original de- 
signs of the circuits. Fabric straps that 
have replaced aluminum straps on pic- 
ture tubes require riveting. That costs 
more. A less critical plastic insulation 
cup for a tube needs an expensive mold- 
ing operation, while the aluminum cup 
it replaces is made from a simple stamp- 
ing. 
¢ Subminiaturization—When it comes 
to the guts of a video receiver, slight 
changes in its blueprint can blow up 
into big revisions in the construction 
of the set. For that reason, manufac- 
turers are slow to make even the small- 
est design changes. When they do make 
them, they are usually radical in their 
effect. 

One design angle that will eventually 
save hard-to-get materials is subminia- 
turization. Each tube circuit is built 
up as a tiny plug-in unit. Bendix Radio 
demonstrated the idea at the Institute 
of Radio Engineers’ convention in New 
York City last week. One amplifier 
was as long as your forearm, had 204 
precision-made parts in the original 
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e “you name it...I helped make it!” 
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Starch for sunbright sparkle 


I can stick in my thumb. And pull out—a cherry! From a pie— 
with deliciously tempting color. Orchard fresh flavor that'll 
tantalize your tongue. How is it done? With fruit pie specialty 
starches! Fillings have a soft tender jell. A slight flow. Firm 
cut. Excellent clarity and stability. No cereal taste. 


...and I can tell you more about starches! 

e“you name it... 1 helped make it!” Look around a bakery. 
The paper plates, cake boxes, wrapping paper, string. The clerks’ 
crisp white uniforms. Your clothing. Laundering. All need a 
pinch or pounds of starch in their making. The NATIONAL touch 
is everywhere. Starch applied through imaginative research and 
service. To every item of daily life. 


ADHESIVES 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC, 


Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. * Plants: Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco. * Sales Offices: All principal cities. © Canada: Toronto and Montreal. ¢ England: Slough. « Holland: Veendam. 
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Make 
sleeping 


accounts 


\ / 
\ \ 


Telegrams fiatter, stimulate 
interest quickly, at low cost. 


“Reviving inactive accounts by 
telegram has paid wonderful 
dividends”, a drug firm writes. 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 





NEW PRICE ON STYLE 38B $312 
F.0.B. PLANT EFFECTIVE 
IMMEDIATELY. SUGGEST WIRE ORDER 





STOTT TT 
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OUR PRICE ON CUT GASKETS 29¢ 
EACH DELIVERY 10 DAYS RECEIPT 
OF ORDER. 


CREDIT CARD. Eliminates bother of 
prepayment of domestic or 
international messages. 
A great convenience 
for business 

travelers at hotels, =u 
airports, railway | "Boge 
stations and en = 
route. 
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design. A similar unit that used sub- 
miniaturization had only 35 parts and 
fit in the palm of your hand. With 
components like these, tomorrow's ‘TV 
set may be mostly picture tube with 
little else that you can sce inside the 
cabinet. 

e Rejects Retained—“Save materials— 
save jobs,” is the catchword of RCA’s 


employee campaign to save critical ma- 
terials. 

RCA’s drive stresses the idea that the 
peacetime ratio of rejected parts to those 
that pass inspection can’t be tolerated 
now that an emergency 1s on. Even 
some of the rejects are stocked on the 
chance that they will be fixed up and 
used later. 


Retractable Stabilizing Fins .. . 


STABILISER OFF 


EVEN KEEL LINE 


I 
Keep This Ship on 


This isn’t the Flying Dutchman. It’s 
the British 24,000-ton luxury passenger 
liner R. M.S. Chusan, fitted with sta- 
bilizing fins to reduce ship roll. The 
device promises a new day for seasick- 
prone voyagers. 

Royal Navy and Channel ships have 
used this type of stabilizer for some 
time—but only on ships of less than 
3,600 tons. Now an ocean liner is 
getting the treatment. 

The stabilizer has two fins, one on 


STABILISER 


an Even Keel 


cach side of the ship. When the mov- 
ing ship heels, the fin on the low side 
tilts so that its forward edge is up. 
Water pressure against the fin shoves 
the ship back to an upright position. 
Meanwhile, the fin on the upper side 
tilts so that its forward edge is down, 
and the water forces this side down. 

In tests, the Chusan, steaming along 
at 19 knots, was heeled over 17 deg. 
(he stabilizer killed the roll in six 
seconds. 
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TOW-LINE 
CONVEYOR 
wolves 


a lot of 
handling problems 





If you want to clear up confusion and 
assure an orderly flow of traffic in 
your plant, in your warehouse, in your 
order make-up, receiving or shipping 
departments, consider the possibilities 
of a MHS Tow Line Conveyor. The 
flexibility of this conveyor makes it 
adaptable and economical for prac- 
tically any set of requirements. 
The sub-floor tow line conveyor gives 
you a completely unobstructed floor 
area with no overhead structures. 
Dollies or trucks may be engaged 
or disengaged at any point along its 
path for loading or unloading. 
If it is impracticable to install the sub- 
floor track, you may tow trucks or 
dollies from an overhead MHS Mono- 
veyor. Both the sub-floor and the over- 
head systems can be operated on one 
or more levels. 
For a full description of the 
tow line conveyor and all its 
possibilities write for a copy 
of Bulletin TC-1. 
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CIMMAC reactor chips metal into chemical bath (behind perforated shield). 


-Metal Chips Make Chemicals 


Machine tool company found that coolant liquids went 
through chemical change when they hit a hot knife and metal. Now 
it has turned the tool into a reactor to make synthetic chemicals. 


In the carly days of movies, there 
was a real tickler of a cartoon that went 
something like this. A boy walks into 
the frame carrying a letter—a big letter 
about a block long and 10 ft. wide. 
He gets to the mailbox and puzzles for 
a while. Finally he rips open the en- 
velope, tears the mailbox off its post, 
drops it in the envelope, and seals it up. 
e Tool to Reactor—In a sense, that 
is what Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. has done. When it found out 
that its cutting tools were producing 
a chemical reaction in the coolant 
liquids, it put the machine tool inside 
a reactor and let it chew away to pro 
duce synthetic chemicals 

One day back in 1939 while they 
were doing some research on cutting 
aluminum, Cincinnati experimenters 
discovered that the coolant they were 
using, carbon tetrachloride, turned 
into aluminum chloride when it passed 
over the cutting knife. Some kind of 
chemical reaction was going on that 
looked interesting. But the war came 
along, and Cincinnati shelved the idea 
for the duration. 


‘Two years ago the company bought 
Carlisle Chemical Works in Reading, 
Ohio, and turned the subsidiary to work 
on the problem. ‘Today Carlisle Chem- 
ical is ready to sell commercial chemical 
reactors that it calls Cimmacs. Cim- 
macs produce chemical compounds by 
a process that has the advantage of 
strict control. 
¢ Control Problem—Many 
for synthetics need the presence of re- 
active metals such as magnesium, alu- 
minum, or sodium somewhere along 
the line to make them work. Margarine 
and cooking-fat makers, for example, 
use the catalytic effect of nickel to turn 
vegetable oils into creamy solids. 

But many of these metallic-chemical 
reactions aren’t easily developed and 
perfected by a chemist. They're often 
hard to start and, once started, tough to 
control. Worst of all, many of these 
reactions. use ether or similar toxic, 
flammable solvents in batch processes. 
The bigger the batch the more the 
danger of fumes and fire. 

e How It Works—Carlisle’s reactor 
eliminates this danger and makes a 
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chemical reaction a thing that can be 
counted on. 

The reaction chamber of the unit 
encloses a motor-driven cutter and a 
rod of metal that is mechanically fed 
to the cutter. The key spot is the tiny 
area where the cutting tool bites into 
the metal rod. Here the cutting pres- 
sure is incalculably great, the heat from 
the cutting is high, and the metal rod 
is freshly bared and stressed by the 
cutting action. These conditions com- 
bine to make the metal susceptible to 
chemical attack. 

Ihe chips that peel from the rod 
drop to the bottom of the reaction 
chamber where they combine with the 
chemical reactant. There’s no excess 
metal to carry the reaction beyond the 
control point; the chips are used up 
as fast as they fall. 
¢ Ready to Sell—During its recent de- 
velopmental work, Carlisle has synthe- 
sized many chemicals on a_ contract 
basis. Now Carlisle is ready to design 
and sell commercial-sized reactors of 
any capacity. They are priced at $3,000 
and up, depending upon the size and 
complexity. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





How much subcontracting? ‘The Cleve- 
land Ordnance District figures that $95 
million of its $181]-million worth of 
defense orders has been spread out 
among small manufacturers in the 
Cleveland area. 

° 
Tooling for the C-119 cargo plane has 
started at Kaiser-Frazer’s Willow Run 
plant. Planes and autos will be built 
under the same roof. 

® 
A homemade Geiger counter can be 
put together from circuit diagrams—and 
production specifications, if you’re com- 
mercially minded—available for 30¢ 
from Dept. of Commerce’s Office of 
Technical Services, Washington 25. 
Ask for Document NYO-1538. 

* 
New asphalt roads from old are made 
by a continuous operation developed by 
Shell Oil Co. and Reclaimix, Inc. 
Crushed asphalt from the old road feeds 
into a mobile road plant, is enriched 
with additives, and is relaid on the 
roadbed. The operation works on one 
lane, while trafic moves on the other. 

: 


Uses for atom byproducts in industry 
are being investigated by the Stanford 
Research Institute for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. The fission prod- 
ucts, which are low-cost sources of 
radioactivity, can kill organisms, induce 
chemical reactions, ionize gases, or acti- 
vate phosphors. 
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A QUICK ANSWER 


To 
oy & 


FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTS 





It’s this: Glidden Service... Glidden 
Finishes . .. Glidden Technical Assist- 
ance. All three are excellent reasons 
why it pays to come to Glidden first for 
the answer to any question involving 
specification finishes. 


Backed by experience gained from two World 
Wars and close co-operation with Government 
agencies in times of peace, Glidden’s vast research 
and production facilities are ready to work for 
you today. THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Depart- 
ment W-3, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


SEND FOR THIS HELPFUL FOLDER 
TODAY! 


An informative guide to help you in 
preparing your government bid in con- 
verting from civilian to defense product 
finishing, and in meeting government 
specification requirements. Write for 
your free copy. 
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SPECIFICATION FINISHES 


PAINTS « LACQUERS +» ENAMELS + VARNISHES + PRIMERS AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES 
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18 little Yorkshire porkers on the 
Maurice Cull farm, Jay County, Indiana, 
try to get up to the dinner plate 


Pretty Picture 
Midwest 8 States 
Raise 57.2% of 


Total U.S. Hogs 


The size of the spring pig crop in 
the Midwest 8 states presents a pretty 
picture of your sales prospects in “the 
world’s richest farm market.” 

Midwest farms raised more than 
57,000,000 pigs, 57.2% of the U.S. 
total, last year. The department of 
agriculture forecasts a 4% increase in 
the Midwest’s spring pig crop this year. 

That’s a lot of pork chops, and as 
they go to market it means a rich and 
ready market for what you have to 
sell farmers. Concentrated one-pack- 
age coverage of the Midwest farm 
market is available to you through 
the Midwest Farm Paper Unit—one 
order, one plate with a substantial 


saving in rates. 


MIDWEST 4“ UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and Indiana) 


CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 


MIDWEST OFFICES AT: 


250 Park Avenue, New York . . . 59 East Madison Street, 
Chicago . . .542 New Center Building, Detroit . . . Russ Building. 
San Francisco . . . 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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Automotive Arithmetic 


New lab at Wayne University aims to provide calculators 
for auto industry design. Auto companies will cooperate to get 
computers that will speed research and production. 


The sidewalk campus of Wayne 

University, Detroit, is breeding an 
arithmetic project that may prove to 
be an extra nght arm for the auto- 
motive industry. A “computation lab- 
oratory” is in the making. 
e Marriage Plans—It is being patterned 
after Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s center of analysis and Harvard’s 
computation laboratory. But it doesn’t 
follow the pattern very far. For 
Wayne’s goal is a marriage of industry 
and education toward solving problems 
on the practical, applied level of every- 
day working. 

Up to now, automatic computing 

has been mainly a military show. Of 
some 25 automatic-electronic-sequence 
controlled-card programmed calculators 
(International Business Machine’s latest 
type) in existence today, the govern- 
ment has its hands on the bigger part. 
Private engineers want to change that. 
With research problems growing  be- 
yond the grasp of individual experi- 
menters and consuming the time of 
whole batteries of engineers, they say 
they are desperately in need of calcula- 
tors, too. 
¢ Practical View—But they are less in- 
terested in last-word machines than 
in something that can help them now. 
That’s where Wayne’s program comes 
in. Arvid Jacobson, professor of math- 
ematics, hopes eventually to pull Wayne 
up to the level of the castern schools 
in excellence. But Wayne is strictly a 
latecomer in pioneering computing 
machinery. Its equipment is archaic. 
Two machines now reposing in_ its 
Science Hall were turned over to 
Wayne by M.I.T. late in 1949. As 
M.I.T. developed into more involved 
and speedier machinery, it had sen- 
tenced these computers to the role of 
dust collectors. Wayne was glad to 
grab them. It reasoned that even a 
slow computer right in Detroit was a 
lot more help than a rocketing one in 
Boston. 
e Auto Problems—Automotive — engi- 
neers say amen to that. If a computer 
takes an hour to solve a problem in- 
stead of half a second, they don’t care. 
The important comparison is an hour 
vs. a month, or months. 

There’s a mountain of arithmetic in- 
volved in every step of auto research. 
Calculations for a single hypoid gear 
in a rear axle require the evaluation of 
about 670 items; roughly a third of 
these are trigonometric functions. The 
data run to six figures. A man working 


at a desk calculator for six days can do 
the problem. Put in shape for com- 
puter solution, the problem could be 
worked out within an hour. 

Examples of how computing could 
aid engineering and research are end- 
less. Chrysler Corp., working with an 
IBM computer of fairly simple type, 
immenscly sped research on the new 
“fire-power” engine, especially where it 
concerned the entirely new cam and 
cam-drive setup. 

e Gains for Industry—The auto in- 
dustry and other Detroit firms, such 
as Burroughs Adding Machine, Detroit 
Edison, etc., show every indication of 
going along with Jacobson’s project. 
‘The Wayne laboratory will bring them 
computers close at hand for solving 
problems. And it will help to fill a 
serious gap: trained men to set up and 
operate computers within plants, math- 
ematicians who understand industry- 
business needs. : 

The lack of skilled men in computing 

is natural; the field is relatively new. 
The first really effective “differential 
analyzer” was built in 193] by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush at MIT; it’s the same 
so-called DA that Wayne possesses 
today. Bush’s DA is an “analogue” 
type—it works mechanically. Dozens 
of shafts and gear trains rotate to 
grind out problem answers. So many 
degrees of revolution of a shaft rep- 
resent—are analogous to—a number of 
formula sign. Other analogue com- 
puters represent numbers by voltages, 
linear distances, intensity of light. ‘The 
long-used slide rule is an example. 
¢ Tomorrow’s Machines—The enginecr- 
ing problem is essentially one of using 
little data and very involved formulas. 
This requires special types of calculators. 
Many of them are still to be built. 
Auto engineers know fairly well what 
they would like to have. They hope to 
be able to put this across to machine 
builders through Wayne’s new coopera- 
tive program. 
e Business Gains—In business account- 
ing, what is now needed most in apply- 
ing computing adds up to two primary 
requirements: (1) studies of adminis- 
trative organization to find where and 
how computing could be applied for 
test results; and (2) men to install and 
operate the fantastically involved ma- 
chinery. 

Wayne University’s computation lab- 
oratory will soon be helping to fill both 

2eds. Industrial engineers will sit in 
as advisers. 
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PREPARE FOR TODAYS DEMANDS 


wn OE WIRING FACTS 


vA WHATS THE NEW WIKING SYSTEM THAT OFFERS 
BRANO-NEW FLEXIBILITY OF LIGHT CONTROL ? 


A new G-E system gives flexibility of light control, 

provides centralized, ON-OFF control of lighting for 
foremen, night watchmen, and administrative personnel—and, at 
the same time, makes possible individual control right 

at benches or desks. WHAT IS THIS NEW SYSTEM? 








2. HOW CAN YOU ADO EXTRA 
POWER LOADS TO YOUR PRESENT 
ELECTRICAL RACEWAYS ? 


Your operations may be limited because of 

the type of cable now in service in your raceways. 
You may be able to use these same raceways and 
still provide for extra power. HOW? 


THAT LETS YOU PLACE MACHINE TOOLS 
ANYWHERE ON THE FLOOR ? Changing production 


requirements demand electrical flexibility in floor 
layout. For electrical availability your plant needs the 
distribution system that puts power where you need 

it, when you need it. WHAT IS THIS SYSTEM? 





S. WHAT (8S THE BEST WIRE TO USE 
Z IN LOCATIONS EXPOSED TO GASOLINE ? 
© HOW CAN YOU PROTECT MACHINE This condition formerly required the use of heavy, 
TOOL LEADS FROM VIBRATION ? lead-sheathed cables. Today, a new General 


Electric lightweight, hydrocarbon-resistant wire helps 
you do the job efficiently and economically. 
WHAT SHOULD YOU SPECIFY? 


Rigid protection used for this purpose is often bulky 
and fails to provide the necessary “play.” 
HOW DO YOU GET THE RIGHT PROTECTION ? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


1. (] It is General Electric’s new, low-cost, multi-point remote-control wiring system. Use G 1 El - a 
it for added flexibility of control. on any Venera ectric wiring ma- 
2. () By substituting General Electric's Deltabeston* type AVA cables for ordinary cables terials, see your local G-E Con- 
with 60C rating, you may be able to add as much as 64% more current to your existin . P ae 

ora a . ‘ — ’ struction material distributor, or 
3. [) G-E Fiberduct raceways—non-corrosive, underfloor ducts—can be laid in your con- write Section K55-310, Construction 
crete floor in a grid pattern that will permit installation of machines anywhere along the P 

rina =? . 4 . Materials Department, General 
4. (_] Use G-E flexible steel conduit for vibration-proof installations in close quarters. Electric Company, Bridgeport ie 
5. C) General Electric Geotrol wire is the full name of this new gasoline-and-oil resistant Connecticut, 

wire. Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
*Registered trade mark of General Ele::tric Company 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Your 


nswer Man 


with the Santa Fe 


Where’s my car? What 
about special handling? 
How about rates? 


Bring on your freight questions, 
open up your freight problems. 
Your Santa Fe freight represent- 
ative has the answers or knows 
where to get them quickly. 

He is either in your town or 
has your town assigned to him. 
His knowledge of freight prob- 
lems in your territory, plus the 
“know how” of Santa Fe’s entire 
organization of transportation 
specialists, is at your service, just 
by a telephone call. 

Let him tell you why and how 
it pays to ship Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


all the way 











Brine-Making Truck 
Comes to Your Plant 


Texas Brine Corp. sells brine to a 
lot of industries in a lot of places. The 
salt water solution is used by the petro- 
leum industry (for reworking oil wells), 
paper mills, makers of synthetic rubber 
and electrolytic chlorine, and _ water 
softening plants. 

When the customers are too far 
from Houston, shipping is costly. So 
TBC engineers have designed a_port- 
able brine maker, which takes the salt 
right to the customer and makes the 
brine there. 

A dissolving tank, brine filter cham- 
ber, and pumps and piping are all 
mounted on a tandem trailer. Each 
truck has a maximum capacity of 20 
tons of salt. Here is how the machine 
is set up: 

The customer’s water line is tied in 
to the brine maker. Water comes into 
the dissolver under pressure and flows 
up through the salt particles. Valves 
equalize water flow for good distribu- 
tion. 

In 34 hr., the machine produces 
13,846 gal. of solution, which contain 
18 tons of salt. 


Air Photo—5,000 ft. Long 


Air Force and Perkin-Elmer Corp. collabo- 
rated on the design of a panoramic aerial 
camera (background) that can take a con- 
tinuous strip photo of the state of Penn- 
sylvania on one roll of film in less than a 
day. Instead of a shutter, the camera has 
a rotating prism that hangs below the 
lens and scans in arcs up to 180 degrees. 
The film, 18 in. wide and from 200 ft. to 
5,000 ft. long, is synchronized with the 
sweep of the prism to take a continuous 
picture of the terrain below. 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is the discoverer 
and sole manufacturer of terramycin, the 
newest ‘““wonder drug,” which has proved 
effective in the treatment of more than 
50 acute infections. Pfizer is the world’s 
largest producer of antibiotics and a 
leading producer of synthetic Vitamin A. 

Power—lots of it and never failing— 
is needed by Pfizer’s modern plant at 
Groton, Conn., to safeguard round-the- 
clock production. The plant relies en- 


916 Oil was chosen as the lubricant for 
these turbines when installed—two years 
ago. This Sunvis 916 has been in con- 
tinuous service ever since. As expected, 
inspections show the turbines free from 
rust, sludge, and corrosion; and labora- 
tory tests show the oil ready for thou- 
sands of hours of continued service. 
Sunvis 900 Series Oils are unsurpassed 
as turbine lubricants. Under normal op- 
erating conditions they will be good for 


the life of your turbines. For complete 


tirely upon its two steam turbines for 
information, telephone the Sun Office 


power, light, and refrigeration. For the 


utmosi protection, “Job Proved” Sunvis nearest you or write Department BW-3. 


TERRAMYCIN being processed as an elixir, a new dosage form 
in which this “wonder drug” is more easily taken by infants and 


old people. The work is carried on in a sterile air-conditioned room, 


OWER FOR “WONDER DRUG” PRODUCTION 
PROTECTED BY SUNVIS TURBINE OIL 


THE LUBRICATING OIL flows continuously through a layer 
of wool, then a tank f water, and finally a triple bag filter, 
Recent tests at Sun’s laboratories show that the oil is in ex- 


TWO 2,500 KW TURBINES, each charged with 300 gal- 
lons of Sunvis 916 Oil, generate all of the plant’s powyr. 
The condens'ng-extraction unit has been running over 


15,000 hours, the back-pressure unit over 7,000 hours. cellent condition, and good for thousands of hours more, 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. » SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





fast 
bick-Up! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


DESIGNED BY 


You watch as they whisk a chassis from one assembly line 
to another. You watch as the body comes to join it, lower- 
ed swiftly from above. And suddenly you know the secret 
of America’s 15-car-a-minute pace: fast handling. 





Here, for instance, one man does the job — better, one 
man’s thumb — on a push-button electric hoist. 

This is thru-the-air handling, as developed by P&H, world’s 
largest builder of overhead handling equipment. Its pur- 
pose: to cut costs. On the average, handling accounts for 
20 percent of all the manufacturing costs, so you know 
what savings can be made. And why so many plants 
move so many things thru-the-air, from raw materials to 
finished product, with P&H Electric Hoists. 

As always, the customer shares in the savings. More peo- 
ple get more things, at lower cost — because P&H de- 





signed a better way. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 
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TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 
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OVERHEAD CRANES ELECTRIC HOISTS WELCING EQUIPMENT SOIL STABILIZERS 





Pacers of Progress 
.../n diesel light and power 


Of increasing importance to communities, industry and 
agriculture today, is the need for a dependable, low-cost 
source of electric power. That’s why modern Diesel- 





electric plants are being operated in so many areas 
throughout the world. From a quarter century 
of development and engineering, Enterprise 
Diesels are contributing to this progress and 
growth. We will be glad to assist you with your 
specific power requirements. 


ENTERPRISE 
Diesels Enterprise diesels and generator sets are 


available in stationary, portable and 





marine models, from 68 to 1755 BH P 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


San Francisco 10, California 


STATIONARY AND MARINE ODIUESELS > Oit BURNERS ¢ PROCESS MACHINERY 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Machine Sets Saw Teeth 


Smooth, accurate sawing depends as 
much upon the set—or angle—of the 
teeth as upon their sharpness. Con- 
secutive saw teeth are set at opposite 
angles, so alternating teeth are alike. 
Setting the two rows of teeth generally 
requires two separate operations, but 
Foley Mfg. Co. has a machine that 
does both rows uniformly in a single 
run. 

Foley’s automatic setter has a twin- 
hammer action. Powered by a single 
spring, two hammers strike simultane- 
ously in opposite directions. First you 
adjust for size of teeth, depth of set, 
and saw thickness. Then turn on the 
motor, hold the saw lightly as it feeds 
through the machine from right to left. 
It takes about 30 sec. to set a standard 
26-in. saw. 

Foley says you can use the setter 
before or after filing without dulling or 
breaking teeth. And you don’t have to 
remove the saw handle. The setter 
handles hand saws that have 5 to 16 
points per in., band saws with 3 to 8 
points. 

e Source: Foley Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
18, Minn. 
e Price: $139.50. 


For Water Without Bugs 


In industrial processing, power sys- 
tems, and air-conditioning installations 
—wherever large amounts of cooling 
water are used—vou always have 4 
problem of slime formation and micro- 
biological life. Monsanto Chemical Co 
says it has an effective and economical 
agent for combatting bacterial and algal 
growth. It’s available in experimental 
quantities. 

The compound, called Santophen 45, 
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comes in the form of small, brown 
flakes. It’s readily soluble in water, per- 
forms particularly well in acid waters. 
You introduce it into the system at any 
convenient point, can use it alone or 
with chlorine and other chemical 
agents. The exact dose depends on 
conditions in a particular water system. 
Warning: Santophen 45 is not recom- 
mended where odor is a consideration. 
e Source: Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. 

e Price: 39¢/lb. for lots of less than 
1 ton; 34¢/Ib. for lots of 1 ton or more. 


Hot Wax Stays Hard 


Wax doesn’t have to melt when it’s 
heated, says Flexrock Co. The com- 
pany has developed a series of waxes 
that reportedly fail to melt even at the 
point of combustion. 

Flexrock specially processes such 
waxes as paraffin, petrolatum, beef tal- 
low, and beeswax, recommends its prod- 
ucts for use at high temperatures. The 
nonmelting waxes are slightly harder 
than unprocessed wax and have a higher 
softening point. But wax solubility isn’t 
affected. Price of the Flexrock wax is 
slightly above that of the corresponding 
untreated wax. 

e Source: Flexrock Co., Filbert and 
Cuthbert, W. of 36th St., Philadel 
phia 4. 


Automatic Pipe Fitter 


Cleveland Tapping Machine Co., a 
subsidiary of Automatic Steel Products, 
Inc., has a unit, called Model F, that 


NOW IT’S FLEXIBLE ! 


BEFORE CURING, DUROID 600 


is flexible but not dimension- 
ally stable. 


NOW IT'S BRITTLE! 


ZW 


AFTER CURING, DUROID 600 
is snap-finger brittle but, im- 
mersed in hot or cold water, 
it has better dimensional sta- 
bility than laminated phenolic. 


This Fiberloy was created to meet 
the need for a material with con- 
trolled dimensional stability, for 
Spacers in a unique oil filter. Scrap 
reclamation permitted low-cost fab- 
rication. It shows, again, that 
Rogers can do unusual things with 
materials to make engineering 


dreams come true. 


THE DUROIDS are special formulations 
developed to provide specific mechanical 
and chemical characteristics. They blan- 
ket the range of materials properties 
from laminated phenolic, down through 


the vulcanized fibres, to paperboards. 


OTHER FIBERLOYS by Rogers include spe- 
cial. purpose impact phenolics, in bulk 
or sheet form for molding, and special 


purpose laminates. 
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F is an entertaining 
booklet that will 
help you decide if 
the FIBERLOYS 
have a place in 
your products. 
Please write for it 
to Dept. B. Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 














ROGERS CORPORATION 
Established in 1832 
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What deburrs clutch discs 
three times as fast? 


one As buole e To make tractor clutches operate smoothly, 


all burrs and sharp corners had to be removed by hand-filing and brush- 
ing the clutch disc teeth. Now, a five-station rotary automatic machine 
equipped with Osborn power brushes gets these results: 

Triples output. Releases skilled personnel for other defense 
work. Assures uniform finishing of every disc for dependable 
clutch performance. 


An Osborn Brushing Analyst will gladly study your product-finish- 
ing and cleaning operations to suggest ways to speed production and 
cut costs. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 455, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 


does a fast job on pipe fittings. It taps 
—threads and bevels—two elbow or 
T-fittings simultaneously at a rate of at 
least 1,500 an hour. 

Model F is fed from a magazine-type 
hopper; its operations are completely 
automatic. The holding jaws are ad- 
justable and are quickly changed for 
various size fittings. Working with mal- 
leable steel, the unit can make 1,500 
finished fittings an hour. If the fittings 
are brass, it can produce up to 1,800. 

Cleveland builds two Model F ma- 
chines: Model FT-1 handles fittings 
with an inside diameter of 4 in., 3 in., 
or 1 in.; Model FT-2 takes 1}-in., 14- 
in., and 2-in. fittings. Driving power 
for FT-1 consists of two 5-hp. motors 
for the horizontal spindles, one 74-hp. 
motor for the vertical spindles, while 
FT-2 uses four 5-hp. motors. 

e Source: Cleveland Tapping Machine 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
e Price: $12,400 to $14,650. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A masking compound for welding pro- 
tects adjoining metal surfaces from alloy 
spatter or gas flame. Called Eutect- 
Mask, it is canned in thin paste form, 
is easy to remove after the welding op- 
eration is over. The manufacturer is 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40 
Worth St., New York City. 
e 


A metal-stripping process used by Strat- 
ford Co., 207 Bay St., Bridgeport, 
Conn., removes coatings from items you 
send in. The process reportedly strips 
chromium, nickel, or copper coats— 
without pitting the base metal. 

ey 


Du Pont’s Neoprene can now be used 
as an air-dry protective coating for steel, 
concrete, and wood. Applied with a 
brush or spray gun, it withstands ex- 
posure to oil, grease, and chemicals 
better than oil-base paints, according to 
du Pont. Gates Engineering Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., produces it under the 
name of Gaco Neoprene Maintenance 
Coating. 
o 

A boiler conditioner made by Agava 
Products, Inc., 34 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J., is easy to use: You 
just add half a can to the boiler water. 
Made from extract of the tropical agave 
plant, the conditioner prevents impu- 
rities from adhering to metals. 


* 
A desk-top copymaker of Polaroid Corp., 
Cambridge 39, Mass., designed for use 
with the Polaroid Land Camera, turns 
out finished copies of documents, let- 
ters, drawings, and photographs in 60 
sec. The unit plugs into any a.c. out- 
let, makes 34-in. x 44-in. pictures. 
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TAKING MORE WEIGHT, OFF THE “HORSES” 
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LIGHTENS Fee 
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How high, how fast and how far today’s airplane flies 
depends on its “horses”—and its weight! Just increasing 
horsepower isn’t enough . . . lowering the weight-to-horse- 
power ratio by decreasing the weight of the engine is just as 
important. The power plant of the modern aircraft contains 
less weight per horsepower than ever before. Weight has 
been taken off “horses” with magnesium, the world’s 
lightest structural metal. 


One type of turbo jet uses over 40 different magnesium 
castings, weighing from 4% pound to over 100 pounds. It was 
only through the utilization of magnesium that the desired 
objective of minimum weight structure could be obtained. 


Light weight is of equal importance in small engine castings 
as in large jet engines. For instance, a power chain saw 





LOADS OF 


manufacturer obtained substantial weight reductions 


through the use of magnesium over previously used metals, 
This resulted in less vibration and a marked reduction in 
worker fatigue . . . a better product through the use of 
magnesium. 

In addition to lightness, magnesium is easily fabricated into 
all common forms . . . castings, forgings, extrusions, sheet 
and plate. These forms are readily machined, formed or 
otherwise worked by known methods. 

Wherever a product is made to be moved or lifted, magne- 
sium should be investigated. A vital metal in our aircraft 
today, if offers you tremendous opportunities in improving 
your product tomorrow. Keep your eye on magnesium if 
light weight is your aim. 


Wherever lightness is important, consider 


MAGNESIUM {énad/ 


Power tool manufacturers find that the 
use of magnesium permits better design 
for compactness and provides needed 
strength, shock resistance, and rigidity. 


Magnesium Division, Dept. MG-13A 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia » Washing’ 
Chicago « St. Lovis « Houston * San Francisco « Los Angeles « 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





¢ Atlanta « Cleveland « 


Detroit 
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ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, _ Minn. 


Z 


Here’s an important thing 
to remember about Fuller ey 
almost unlimited VARIETY 
to choose from . . . yet every 
time you order, you can 
count on UNIFORM QUALITY. 
produced according to exact 
specifications. Ask your Fuller 
adhesives that will fit your re- 
quirements EXACTLY. 

Konsas City 6 

Cincinnati 2 

Chicago 47 
Son Francisco 3 


with UNIFORMITY 
Adhesives: you have an 
Every Fuller Adhesive is 
man to help you select the 
Atlanta 
Buffalo 7 











“No Winding Burnouts with 
Klixon Protectors,” Cheers 
Up-To-Date Electric Repairman 


ALBANY, N. Y.: Carmon Slingerland, Casey's 
Electrical Repair Shop, gives the kind of ad- 
vice... and the kind of service . . . that's bound 
to keep him and his company well abreast of 
today’s competition. 
“In our experience,” states Mr. Slingerland, 
“there is no question but what Klixon Pro- 
tectors prevent winding burnouts. This is es- 
cially important in appliance motors where 
ixon protection means greater customer 
oF and fewer service calls.” 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built into 

the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refriger- 
ators, oil burners, washing 
machines, etc., they keep 
motors working by pre- 
venting burnouts. If you 
woald like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, reduced 
service calls and minimized 
repairs and replacements, it 
will pay you well to ask for 
equipment with Klixon 
Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 

Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2603 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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TAXES 





How to Keep Your EPT Down 


Analysis of BIR regulations shows how smart operating can 
pare excess profits tax. Undistributed profits may raise tax exemp- 
tion. So may borrowing, or issuing notes when you buy on credit. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
just issued its regulations telling busi- 
ness what to do about the excess profits 
tax. And it’s one of the most complex 
tax mechanisms that business executives 
have ever struggled with. 

One thing is clear, however: Whether 

your company is large or small, the 
way you handle many ordinary, day-to- 
day transactions may make a big dif- 
ference in the excess profits tax you 
have to pay. 
e Tax Rates—Excess profits taxes are 
levied on all income above and beyond 
an exemption, or credit. You have a 
choice as to how you compute that 
credit, and you're allowed to pick the 
credit that gives you the lowest tax. 

All companies get an automatic $25,- 
000 minimum credit. On the first $25,- 
000 of your income, you pay only the 
25% normal corporate income tax. 

On income over $25,000 but within 


“your EPT credit, you pay the combined 


normal tax and surtax, a total of 47%. 

On income above your credit, you 
pay that 47% plus the 30% excess 
profits tax—a total of 77% 

But there’s an over-all ceiling: You 
never have to pay more than 62% of 
your income in taxes. That means 
there’s a point at which you stop paying 
the 77% rate and start paying only 
62% on the rest. That point works 
out at twice the amount of your credit 
plus $18,333. 


|. Credit Is the Key 


It’s obvious that the key factor is the 
size of your credit. And there are many 
things you can do to boost the size of 
that credit, and thus to cut your tax 
bill. 
¢ Two Methods—Basically, there are 
two methods of figuring your EPT 
credit: It’s either (1) 85% of your 
average earnings in the best three out 
of the four years, 1946-49; or (2) it’s a 
fixed percentage return on your invest- 
ment. But there are an awful lot of 
variations within each basic method. 

e If you choose the average-earn- 
ings base, you may be able to rearrange 
the figures for the base years, or even 
to include 1950. To qualify for this 
special treatment, you have to show 
some abnormal circumstance—growth 


in or just after 1946-49, a new product, 
or an industry depression—in the 1946- 
49 period. 

e The investment credit may be 
based on paid-in capital plus accumu 
lated earnings at the start of the tax 
year. Or it aay be based on net assets. 
Once you have determined your “cap- 
ital” or “‘assets,” you get a credit of 
12% of the first $5-million, 10% of 
the next $5-million, and 8% of any- 
thing over that. 
¢ Capital Changes—No matter what 
method you use—even if you use the 
average-earnings base—you must adjust 
your credit each year for any change in 
your capital. The credit is boosted by 
12% of the added capital or cut by 
12% of any capital reduction. 

That's logical, if you stop to think 
about it. If your capital today is twice 
what it was in the base period, you’re 
entitled to twice as much income before 
you're subject to excess profits tax. 

So the various day-to-day business 
transactions that can, in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau’s eyes, change your 
capital are what you want to watch. 


ll. Ways to Control Credit 


e Some tvpes of payouts to stock- 
holders will reduce your capital; so 
will nonbusiness investments. 

e New equity capital and retained 
earnings are considered 100% as in- 
creases in capital; new borrowed capi- 
tal comes in at 75%. 
¢ Cash Dividends—Take dividends, for 
instance. Profits not distributed to 
stockholders can cut your tax because 
they increase your capital. The key 
date is the last day of the year. Ac- 
cumulated earnings on that date hike 
the credit that you use to compute 
your EPT for the following year. 

There’s one catch: Dividends paid in 
the first 60 days of a year reduce the 
credit for that year. In other words, 
they’re applied retroactively to the 
credit computed as of the first of the 
year; it’s just the same as if you had 
paid them before the end of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Example: ABC Corp. retains $50,000 of 
earnings in 1951 after paying all dividends. 
If it has that $50,000 in its possession on 
Dec. 31, 1951, its EPT credit for 1952 
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Bethlehem tells about expansion plans 
in Annual Report to Employees 


Each year Bethlehem issues an Annual 
Report to Employees to keep them in- 
formed on the company’s activities 
of the preceding year and its plans 
for the future. The report for 1950, 
appearing as the Annual Report Issue 
of the Bethlehem Review, came out 
recently. A few highlights are briefly 
given below. 

While the report covers such topics 
as the result of the year’s operations, 


Annual Steel Capacity to Reach 17,600,000 Tons by End of ’52 


The current expansion program will 
bring Bethlehem’s steel capacity to 
17,600,000 net tons annually by the 
end of 1952. This is an increase of 
2,600,000 tons over the 1950 capacity. 

In a message to employees, E. G. 
Grace, Chairman, said: “Along with 
this growth there has been continu- 
ing emphasis on human values. Good 


housekeeping and good working con- 
ditions in our plants are of major im- 
portance. Our social insurance and 
pension provisions have been im- 
proved. Our safety record has been the 
best in history, with in-plant accidents 
far lower than those on the highway 
or in the homes. We have made nota- 
ble progress in industrial medicine.” 





31 Safety Awards to Company 


During the 1949-1950 competition 
sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, sixteen Bethlehem opera- 
tions won recognition for outstanding 
achievement in the promotion of 
safety. In addition, awards for ac- 
complishments in safety were received 
by other Bethlehem operations from 
the Steel Founders’ Society, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association, making 
a total of 31 awards in all. 


Mill Speed Doubled 


Chief aim of the expansion program 
is more steel. But in addition new fin- 
ishing facilities are being added, and 
existing ones improved. For example, 
the speed of the cold-reducing mill 
shown above has been doubled, with 
a corresponding increase in output. 


pensions, social insurance, and safety, 
the main feature is a detailed de- 
scription of Bethlehem’s current pro- 
gram of expansion. 

Although it is intended for em- 
ployees there are many outside the 
company who find much of interest 
in the report. If you would like to see 
it, write for a copy to the Publications 
Department, Room 1043, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Highlights of 1950 Operations 


The Annual Report to Employees 
contains a brief summary of the year’s 
operations, including total revenues, 
total payroll, steel production, num- 
ber of employees and their average 
earnings, taxes paid, and other data, 


Steel Capacity Grows Faster 
Than Population 
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A MILESTONE IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


ANNIVERSARY 
Greatlakesto 
the Sea 


“Housekeeping” on a railroad, keeping 
cars and locomotives clean, has devel- 
oped ingenious machines like the one 
you see here to do the job better 
and faster. 


Here is one of Erie’s big diesels getting 
its regular bath. Chemically-treated 
water sprays out of dozens of jets under 
high pressure. Huge circular brushes 
whirling at high speed remove the 
grime that accumulates so fast on a 
busy railroad. Out moves the diesel— 
all 200 feet of it—spick and span in 
gleaming black and yellow in less than 
three minutes, ready for its next run! 


You may not think cleaning a diesel 
important, bat it is typical of how 
Erie attacks every problem in its con- 
stant search of finding ways to run a 
better railroad. 


It all adds up to progressive railroading 
—the continuous effort to improve the 


66 


Big Baby 


safe, dependable transportation of 
passengers and freight. It is this spirit 
which has earned the Erie the repu- 
tation as a leader among railroads 
—ready to serve our country well, in 
peacetime or in war! 


Erie 


Railroad 


...- Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 





is boosted by 12% of $50,000, or $6,000. 
But if it pays, say, $25,000 in dividends 
any time during the first 60 days of 1952, 
that cuts the credit back again by 12% of 
$25,000, or $3,000. 


Aside from that first-60-days provi- 
sion, cash dividends don’t affect your 
credit—unless you pay out more than 
you earn. If you do that, you're reduc- 
ing your accumulated earnings, so your 
credit for the current year is cut by 

2% of the amount by which dividends 
exceed income. 
¢ Stock Dividends—But stock dividends 
are a special case. The key question is 
whether the stock dividend is taxable 
as income to the recipient. Basically, a 
stock dividend is taxable to the recipient 
only if it increases his proportionate in- 
terest in the income and liquidating 
value of the company. If the stock divi- 
dend is not taxable, it does not affect 
your EPT credit. 

But stock dividends that are taxable 
affect your credit in two opposite ways: 
(1) They reduce the accumulated-earn- 
ings part of your capital structure as of 
the end of the year in which they’re 
paid; and (2) they increase your capital 
immediately. 

At the end of the year—the date on 
which your next year’s EPT credit is 
figured—the two balance out exactly; 
it’s just as if you had declared a cash 
dividend and then the stockholders had 
all reinvested in new stock. But you 
gain on the current year, because the 
hike in capital becomes effective on the 
date the stock dividend is paid. 


Example: If you pay a taxable $100,000 
stock dividend on July 1, 1951, your 1951 
credit is boosted by 12% of $50,000 (the 
$100,000 is averaged over the year). For 
your 1952 credit, the $100,000 increase in 
stock outstanding is balanced exactly by a 
$100,000 cut in accumulated earnings. 


Ill. Borrow to Save 


If your income is subject to excess 
profits tax, you can actually make 
money by borrowing money. You save 
more in taxes than you pay out in 
interest on the loan (as long as the 
interest rate is below 6%). The reason 
is that the interest is fully deductible 
in figuring your 47% normal tax and 
25% deductible in figuring your 30% 
excess profits tax. At the same time, 
75% of the loan is considered an addi- 
tion to capital, so your EPT credit is 
boosted by 12% of 75% of the loan 
(BW—Mar.3’51,p114). 
« Notes Help—Open-account credit 
doesn’t count; this only works when 
there are notes outstanding. So if 
you've been buying goods on open 
account, you had better look again. 
You'll make money if you issue notes 
in the future for goods you buy or 
credit—or even for existing accounts. 
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More Production 


Manufacturing Capacity 
Physical Units 
1948 =100 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON HOW: 


Industry Expands In ’51 


@ it will spend more than ever before 
© Most of the spending is for new capacity 
© Defense spending is the key to the new boom 
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Capital Spending (millions of dollars) 


See 
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Other Manufacturing... .. 


All Manufacturing . 
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Electric and Gas Utilities........... 


Other Transportation and Communications 
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ALL INDUSTRY ........ 


Dota: McGraw-Hill Survey. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION this year is 
going to be terrific. It couldn’t be 
otherwise with a husky mobilization 
program hitched in double harness with 
a fast-moving civilian economy. To 
get more guns and more butter at the 
same time, you've got to raise the pro- 
ductive capacity of both sides of in- 
dustry. 

That’s exactly what U.S. industrial 
managers plan to do this year. Their 
present capital spending plans dwarf 
anything that has ever gone before. 
When the postwar investment boom 
reached its highest point in 19-48, 
everyone conceded it was the biggest 
yet. But it wasn’t even close to what’s 
in the works now. 

e Trend Reversed—It’s the culmina- 
tion of a trend that began after the 
inventory recession of 1949 (BW-—Jan. 
21’50,p73). In that year expenditures 
for new plant and equipment slid off 
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around 12% from the year before. 

And, at the beginning of 1950, the 
outlook still wasn’t bright enough to 
encourage elaborate expansion pro- 
grams. For one thing, unemployment 
was at its highest point since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Besides, the 
ambitious capital programs that most 
companies had mapped out for postwar 
were largely completed. So business 
began to pull in its horns. It expected 
a drop in consumer demand. Plans for 
1950 called for a further drop of 14% 
in new installations. 

But demand didn’t drop. Paradox- 
ically, it began to pick up. And with 
the increase in production, plans were 
revised upwards. 

Then came Korea. That’s when in- 
dustry really started rolling. 

e Still More—A BusINEss WEEK survey 
taken in October (BW—Nov.11’50, 
p19) showed plainly that capital spend- 
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ing had begun to perk up. Industry 
reported that spending in 1950 would 
come out about even with the year 
before. Actually, spending picked up 
so rapidly by yearend that it topped 
1949 by 12%. Even then plans for 
1951 indicated that expansion of manu- 
facturing plants would beat 1950 by 
20%, even top record-breaking 1948. 
Since last fall, industry has had time 
to dream up more plans. It has been 
figuring how many new plants could be 
or should be added to produce enough 
for a large military program and still 
have enough to keep consumer goods 
flowing at the high postwar rate. Just 
how phenomenal a pace has been set 
is evident from the latest survey on in- 
dustry’s capital spending intentions 
made by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of 
Economics. Here are the facts revealed 
by the survey: 
¢ Plans for industrial expansion of 
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Building materials 
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Dato: MeGrow-Hill Survey. 


all industry call for a jump in dollar out- 
lays of 45% over last year. 

e In manufacturing industries the 
rise is even more overwhelming. Ex- 


Here’s a sampling 
of individual 
trade plans 


Percent Change 
in Capital Spending 
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penditures in 1950 were $8-billion. 
But in 195] manufacturers want to 
shell out over $13-billion to replace old 
equipment and build new factories. 


Everybody Wants Everything 


Will those goals be reached? And 
if not, why not? 

In normal times, of course, a decision 
to invest is readily translated into new 
equipment. You just go out and buy 
what you want. But are not 
normal times. Rearmament started 
from practically full employment and 
production. ‘here was hardly any slack 
to take up. That means that consumers, 
government, and industry are all chas- 
ing after only a slightly larger amount 
of goods. And they all want more now 
than they had before. 

The first claim on everything—men, 
money, materials, machines—goes to the 
military. The armed forces’ grab, com- 
paratively small so far, is scheduled to 
double by yearend. Contracts are going 
out at the rate of $60-billion annually. 
That will put real pressure on 
available supplies 
e Argument—It then becomes a ques- 
tion of how much the consumer gets 
out of what is left, and how much is 
channeled into increasing capacity. 


these 


soon 
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That’s where the argument starts. 
There are the let’s-do-it-now brand 
of expansionists who support all-out 
expansion of facilities. hey say, “Let 
the consumer take it on the chin for a 
while. Once the plant is in, there'll be 
more of everything for everybody.” 
Then there is the go-easy way of 
looking at new capacity. The thought 
here is that trying to do too much at 
once will mean less for all. Those in 
this camp say, “If you try to expand 
too rapidly, material and manpower 
shortages become even more critical, 
and bottlenecks will keep everything 
up in the air. It would be like three 
people trying to get through a revolving 
door at the same time. Nobody would 
get through.” ; 
¢ Uninhibited—But central direction of 
materials is not yet the determining 
factor. And until a full-fledged Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and a genuine 
priority system for expansion go into 
effect, industry is still on its own. If 
you have the money and can get the 


materials, you can expand all you want. 
And so far this year, industry is keeping 
up with its ambitious plans. 

For the beginning of 1951, industrial 
construction, private and public com- 
bined, is running 118% ahead of last 
year. And the military program, slow 
as usual to get under way, won’t be 
making too much of a drain on sup- 
plies until the third quarter of the 
year. After that it will get really tough. 
“ By midyear, industry will already 
have a good part of the expansion pro- 
gram under its belt. But the factory 
buildings started in the last half of 
1950 and the beginning of this year will 
still have to be equipped. 


Survey Highlights 


Any way you look at it, expansion is 
going to be tremendous. 

Investment—Industry wants to spend 
$21.5-billion on new plant and equip- 
ment this year. That would boost 
spending +5% over last year’s expendi- 
tures of $14.8-billion. There are sweep- 
ing differences between  industries— 
ranging from a relatively modest in- 
crease of 9% by the electric and gas 
utilities to a giant surge by the aircraft 
and other transport equipment makers 
that would boost spending by 277% 
over last year. 

Capacity—Translate manufacturing 
industry's goal from dollars to physical 
production, and you see it will further 
enlarge capacity by 9%. That will put 
the output potential some 22% over 
the end of 1948. Remember that since 
1939 manufacturing capacity has_al- 
ready increased 75%. So plans for 
1951, if realized, will lift capacity 91% 
over 1939. 

As you would expect, the greatest 
increases are in the industries that have 
to carry the bulk of the arms program. 
The aircraft industry is a natural. It’s 
chiefly responsible for skyrocketing the 
transportation equipment field. 

Chemicals, autos, and electrical ma- 
chinery are also ticketed for sharp rises 
because all are heavy contributors to 
defense production. 

Way on the low side is the planned 
boost in petroleum refining capacity. 
It will be raised only slightly as a 
result of this year’s expansion effort. 
But that doesn’t mean that the oil 
industry is dragging its feet. Petroleum 
is a highly capitalized industry. Just to 
get the 3% capacity increase expected, 
capital expenditures have to be boosted 
42% over last year. 

Expansion—The accent definitely is 
on adding to plant. Last year most of 
the money invested went into modern- 
ization and replacement of obsolete 
equipment. In 1950 only 43% of all 
funds going into capital goods went 
for expansion, whereas 57% went into 
replacement. This year there’s a com- 
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plete switcheroo. Manufacturing firms 
want to put 58% of the investment 
dollar into enlarging facilities. 

But even so, industry is going to 
come out ahead in streamlining exist- 
ing plant. Dollarwise, replacement of 
old plant will jump about 22% over 
last year. But expansion spending for 
this year is figured for nearly 24 times 
last year. 

Construction—The shift from re- 
placement to expansion shows up in 
new construction. For all manufactur- 
ing, new building is docketed to rise 
79%. To get the 9% jump in manu- 
facturing capacity, a lot more equip- 
ment is needed, too. But the first thing 
that has to be set up is a building to 
hold the machinery. So far this year, 
industrial construction is running way 
ahead of even the high-flying plans of 
industry for the rest of the year. 

Financing—Most firms will not have 
much trouble in getting money for the 
larger programs. As in the past, financ- 
ing will come mostly from internal 
funds. Companies have the dough and 
they'll spend it. So depreciation and 
retained profits will account for about 
86% of all the funds needed. 


The present program, by its very size, 
does require some reaching out for 
money from sources that weren’t tapped 
last year. For instance, government- 
guaranteed loans. However, they will 
make up only 2% of the total that will 
have to be spent (practically all of it 
goes to the aircraft industry). 

The biggest outside source for funds 
will come from bonds, bank loans, or 
other debt. Last year, 6% of the money 
used came from this source. This year 
9% has to come into corporate coffers 
via this route. 

Essentiality—This is a factor that 
hasn’t appeared since World War II. 
It shows up now because Uncle Sam 
once again will be deciding who can 
make or build almost anything. Cer- 
tificate of necessity will be sought for 
about 40% of the capital spending 
program. Just how much capital pro- 
grams would be cut back if a certificate 
is not obtainable is anybody’s guess. 
Many companies, though, say they will 
go ahead regardless. 

Stepup—About half of all business- 
men thought that the year’s defense 
needs would bring out a further rise in 
expansion plans. 


Industry by Industry 

has a good chance to roll along at a 
fast clip. A lot of new machines are 
needed to — the flow of war goods 


Policy in Washington is to put the 
main weight of expansion on the basic 
industries. Down at the raw material 
and primary industry supplies level, 
every effort is made to encourage ex- 
pansion because, if you have to switch 
over to a full war program before the 
goal is reached, it will be easier if there 
is an abundance of industrial raw mate- 
rials flowing into the pipelines. 

No matter how much cutting-up 
plant you have, it cannot turn out more 
than the sum total of its supplies. So 
insofar as government encouragement 
or restrictions have anything to do with 
it, finishing capacity will play a second- 
ary role in the first stages of the post- 
Korea expansion program. 
eIn Front—In dollar-value increase 
over 1950, the fast-growing chemical 
industry is out in front. The chemical 
business has been one of the mainstays 
of the current investment boom since 
the end of World War II. Last year 
chemicals ran second in dollar outlay, 
with an expenditure of $1.4-billion. 
This year it hopes to do $790-million 
more than it did then—and the chances 
look good. 

Steel and machinery are other in- 
dustries tha will probably fulfill their 
expansion expectations. Steel is pro- 

rammed to spend 24 times as much 
expansion as it did in 1950; and 
machinery half as much again. 

Steel is the one big stumbling block 
in the path of nearly every industry’s 
plans for expanding capacity. 

Expansion in the machinery field 
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and essential products. And even purely 
civilian industries can make a good 
case for keeping replacement and mod- 
ernization at a high rate. 

While the main bottleneck right now 
is in materials, the bottle is going to 
be all neck in manpower. Skilled work- 
ers already are at a premium. New 
machinery releases a large number of 
workers who can be used to expand 
production further, but arms production 
is going to need more workers soon— 
lots of them. 

At first blush, the 277% spending 
increase over 1950 for transportation 
equipment looks like an almost im- 
possible total to reach. But aircraft, 
railroads, and water transportation are 
high on the list of those already granted 
certificates for rapid amortization (BW 
—Mar.17’51,p26). With the govern- 
ment giving the -green light, even a 
Controlled Materials Plan will not put 
the damper on the huge program. 
¢ Nonmanufacturing—In the nonman- 
ufacturing field, mining stands out as 
the largest gainer ‘over past perform- 
ance. Expenditures are set to go from 
the $700-million actually spent in 1950 
to $1.1-billion this year. And that 
figure may have to be revised upwards 
later in the year. 

Nonferrous metals expect a boost in 
spending of about 175% over last year. 
Aluminum alone accounts for most of 
this. Certificates of necessity for alu- 


minum plants already granted (for 80% 
amortization) total $400-million. Even 
though all that money can’t be spent 
this year, it is an indication of the 
importance attached to stepping up 
metal output. 


Enlarging Capacity 


‘The capital spending program now 
in the works is so tremendous that by 
the end of 1951 the nation’s industrial 
capacity will be 9% greater than it was 
last year. That is, if industry is given a 
free rein. 

Since 1948 the physical capacity of 
the economy has already gone up 12%. 
And by the end of 1951, the economy 
would have the plant to turn out 22% 
more goods than could have been 
turned out just two years ago. 
¢ Everybody’s Expanding—One impor- 
tant thing to keep in mind in trying 
to appraise industry’s spending inten- 
tions is the almost unrealistic size of 
the increase. Many companies that 
have not had any plans for expansion 
or replacement at all have suddenly 
decided to get on the bandwagon. And 
some firms that have had long-range 
plans have just as suddenly decided to 
telescope them into one year. 

So even if the majority of programs 
did not have Washington throwing 
curves to baffle them, it would still 
become a problem in logistics. You 
might plan now to put in that new 
wing or replace those old machines this 
year. But even if the order is filled, 
it might not all come through this year. 
Some expenditures figured for this year’s 
budget might run over to 1952. 


Who's Expanding 


Last year the lion’s share of the in- 
vestment dollar went into replacing 
worn out equipment. The current in- 
vestment superboom concentrates on 
adding new plant. But the percentage 
of the copitat ieadiget going into expan- 
sion varies greatly between industries, 
just as in past years. 

Chemicals again lead off as the in- 
dustry spending the largest amount of 
money for expanded output. Last year 
the chemical industry planned to lay 
out 60% of its plant investment for 
expansion. When things picked up, 
more and more of the spending went 
into new facilities. 

At yearend, three-quarters of the 
total was for new capacity. For 1951 
the industry plans to earmark 80% of 
its capital investment for more plant. 
¢ Low to High—Biggest switch comes 
in the transportation equipment field. 
Last year this industry was low man 
on the totem pole. Spending on capital 
goods for expansion took only 25% of 
its capital spending dollar. 

Now it’s top dog. Present plans call 
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Expansion Is the Thing 
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for shelling out 81% of the capital 
budget for additions to plant. ‘hat 
makes the percentages look like the fig- 
ures on a runaway adding machine. ‘The 
goal for expansion is to spend 1,103% 
more than was spent last year for the 
same purpose. 

Reason behind the jump is mainly 
aircraft. But the enlargement of all 
other transportation facilities, plus the 
big freight car program, weigh in 
heavily. 

Even though expansion is the thing, 
industry has not forgotten that mod- 
ernization of equipment is a major 
factor in boosting output. 

Except for the transport group, which 
is using practically anything that will 
stay bolted together, every industry is 
planning to spend more for replace- 
ment and modernization than last year. 

If you were to cover up the expan- 
sion spending and just look at spend- 
ing for lacement, it would still look 
like a lusty boom: chemicals, up 22%; 
petroleum, 44%; machinery, 12%; 
textiles, 42%. 

But when you look at the expansion 

side of planned spending, the true 
character of this boom is unmistakable: 
chemicals, up 71%; textiles, 60%; ma- 
chinery, 129%; steel, 234%. 
e Same Yardstick—One thing to keep 
in mind is that you have to look at the 
expansion share of the investment 
dollar with the same glasses you use 
for scanning total capital expenditures 
intentions. In normal times, if busi- 
ness picks up after industry has made 
its capital spending plans, it revises its 
intentions upwards—and so, too, the 
share going into expansion. And vice 
versa. If things get tough, business 
digs in dollarwise by cutting spending, 
and even more percentagewise with 
cuts in expansion plans. 

And this year there is an added 
factor. Business has to keep one eye 
cocked on the domestic economy and 
at the same time take the measure of 
international events. This boom is sup- 
ported by armaments. And right now, 
military rearmament is the tail that 
wags the dog. The more that has to 
be spent on rearming, the greater the 
capital spending of industry will have 
to be. And any cutback in the program 
will wash all the way back to the in- 
vestment and inventory policies of in- 
dustry—and alter the shape of the busi- 
ness cycle itself. 


Building Comes First 


Since the capital investment drive is 
centered on expansion, the initial surge 
will show up in bricks and mortar—the 
frame to hold the equipment. 

Industry’s construction plans docu- 
ment the industry-by-industry  differ- 
ences in percentages going into expan- 
sion and net additions to capacity. 
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Those industries that expect to lay 


out more for replacement and modern- 
ization of equipment are relatively low 
in construction plans. ‘Thus petroleum 
refining, which expects to raise capacity 
by only 3%, is thinking of exceeding 
last year’s building program by 5%; 
food, with a capacity enlargement of 
6%, is aiming for a construction total 
31% over a year ago. At the other 
extreme, the ‘flowering transportation 
equipment field, which is planning to 
approximately triple spending and 
boost capacity by 38%, is shooting for 
a 288% increase in construction ex- 
penditures. 

¢ Competition—Over-all, — manufactur- 
ing industry is striving to spend 79% 


How to Pay the Bills 


Financing the 1951 capital spending 
program will require much more money 
than ever before. Business is going to 
get most of it from the same place it 
usually does: internal funds. 

For all manufacturing, depreciation 
and retained profits will supply about 
86% of all funds. That is not much 
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more on construction than it did last 
year. That explains why government is 
bent on knocking down home building 
40% from last year; and also why the 
building materials manufacturers are 
trying to spend 52% more despite the 
proposed cut in home building. 

For the first two months of the year, 
private industrial construction was up 
89%. And industry was competing 
against every other type of construction 
for supplies. Practically everything was 
way over a year ago. Even commercial 
construction was 56% ahead. Now with 
a strict control on commercial build- 
ings, fewer materials will be diverted to 
stores, ofce buildings, and other com- 
mercial structures in the future. 


of a drop irom last year’s 92%. But, 
because of the larger volume, it rep- 
resents much more money. 

eGovernment Aid—The government 
policy of allowing rapid amortization 
for essential production will free a 
substantial part of corporate income 
for capital use. Over $10-billion worth 





Chemicals 


Transport 
Equipment 
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of plant and equipment expenditures 
is tied up in requests for fast amortiza- 
tion that have already gone to the 
Defense Production Administration. 

The higher tax rate and the excess 
profits levy are going to take a lot of 
juice out of earnings after taxes. The 
stockholder’s belt, too, is already pretty 
tight. Last year the owners of the cor- 
porations got 42% of net income as 
dividends. Even at the peak of World 
War II, dividends were 44% of net 
income. 

The stock market still does not lure 
the financial managers. Not even a 
high stock-price level and the greater 
need for funds are enough to make cor- 
porations float an appreciable quantity 
of stock. New stock issues will account 
for only 1% of all the money manu- 
facturing industries will need this year. 
¢ Nifferent—Exceptions to the general 
tule of using mainly retained earnings 
and depreciation reserves are the trans- 
port equipment field and the railroads. 

Transportation equipment expects to 
get only 49% of its money from profits 
and depreciation funds. The other 51% 
is coming from the government or 
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Where will the money come from? | 


Chemicals 


Petroleum refining 
Machinery 


Textiles 

Electrical machinery. ..,... 
Transportation equipment 
Other manufacturing 


All manufacturing... . 


Railroads 


Date: McGraw-Hill Survey. 


government-guaranteed loans. ‘The huge 
Air Force aircraft program 1s the reason 
for that. 

lhe railroads usually lean heavily on 
bonds to raise money. This year the 
pattern is the same. At the beginning 
of last year, the railroads expected to use 
profits and depreciation for 68% of the 
needed money. ‘This time only 46% 
will come from these sources. © 


Changing Plans 


Just what happens to industry’s plans 
when a shift in business occurs can be 
seen by comparing business plans at 
the beginning of 1950 and what busi- 
ness actually spent 

Business in the first half of 1950 was 

But the second half—with the 
Korea invasion—was booming. _ Pros- 
pects changed, and spending plans were 
revised upward to meet them. 
e Industry Score—For all industry, 
spending exceeded original intentions 
by 20%, but it varied widely from 
industry to industry. : 

Ihe electric and gas utilities (which 
are in the middle of a long-range ex- 
pansion program) stuck pretty much 
to what they had planned for—good 
business or no. Most of the others 
ranged up to 30% better. None spent 
less than they said they avould. 

The railroads decided their origina] 
plans were too modest—so boosted 
spending by 60% (this year they are 
pushing that total up another 45%). 

Che 1950 experience of plans char g- 
ing may be repeated. But the pattern 
of change might be entirely different. 
No one knows now exactly what capital 
spending actually will be this year. But 
it is still safe to say that 1951 will be a 
banner year . 


good. 
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PERCENT OF EXPENDITURES TO BE FINANCED FROM: 
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government- 
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Facts About the Survey 


The capital expenditure survey made 

by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Eco- 
nomics is a report on the spending plans 
of industry for 1951. It does not tell 
what ought to be spent for new plant 
and equipment. It 1s solely a report on 
where and how industry intends to 
spend on capital goods. 
-* Coverage—The companies cooperat- 
ing in this survey employ more than 
60% of all workers in industries where 
capital investment per worker is high- 
est. That includes chemicals, oil, rail- 
roads, electrical machinery, autos, util- 
ities, and steel. Over-all, they make up 
about three-quarters of all spending for 
capital goods. The companies included 
in the sample were mostly the bigger 
companies in these industries. 

In other industries, coverage was not 
so complete. But the participating com- 
panies were carefully picked to make 
up a representative cross section. 

In all, the sample includes companies 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about three weeks to BUSINESS 
WEEK: subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 
} to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service. De- 
partment, Business Week, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


employing about 5-million workers. 
That is about one-quarter of the total 
employment in all industry. 

Physical capacity was measured by 
figures supplied by the cooperating 
firms themselves. All companies were 
asked to select their own measures of 
physical output. A steel company may 
use ingot tons, for example, while an 
aircraft engine maker compares the 
rated horsepower of the engine he pro- 
duces. The results are the only avail- 
able direct measures of the expansion 
in industry since before World War II. 

Che findings of this survey are not 
exactly identical with the reports of 
the Dept. of Commerce in its esti- 
mates of gross national product. Com- 
merce estimates include spending by 
the retail and wholesale trade; spend- 
ing on farms, hospitals, and schools; 
and capital spending charged to cur- 
rent expenses. The McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey excludes all of these. But the trends 
are the same in both. 
¢ Shrinking Dollar—The McGraw-Hill 
study makes no allowances for the 
change in the value of the dollar. The 
totals reported by industry are compiled 
exactly as they are given. Therefore, to 
obtain the actual physical difference 
between one year’s spending and an- 
other's, you must remember that the 
value of money has shrunk. 

Capital spending for the electric 
utility companies was obtained through 
the cooperation of Electrical World, 
a McGraw-Hill publication.  Corre- 
spondents of BUSINESS WEEK personally 
interviewed many company executives. 
Other McGraw-Hill magazines helped 
in conducting the survey in their own 
particular fields. 
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Euried in work? 


Are defense orders causing you to worry about “bread-and-butter” 
business? Do you need to get more out of your existing manpower? 


Then you need modern machine tools! 


No matter what the age of your present machines, a new Jones & 
Lamson machine may increase your production enough to pay 
for itself in just a few months. 


Example: A $5,150 investment in Jones & Lamson Optical Com- 
parators returned to one company a $12,000 annual saving! 


Sea ep 


orve id 


° Another: A major manufacturer replaced 6 machines with 
Rode 3 new Jones.& Lamson Universal Turret Lathes —the 
x saving, in one year, was 131% of the total investment! 


Let Jones & Lamson help you get the most from 
your turning, threading and inspection operations. 








Turret Lathes—Fay Automatic Lathes—Threid J ONES & Ki 
Grinders— Optical Comparators— Threading Dies LAMSON Coie 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, 
WAV ® @-)'41 46 ©) 01 (0) 





_AMA’S 20th 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING + 
122010). 


PACKAGING 








: |PACKING| 








ISHIPPING| 


For everything vital in packaging, packing and ship- 
ping! 250 exhibitors will present for your 
inspection and comparison the ma- 

chines, equipment and ser- 


lower costs, more APRIL 17- y4@) 


sales and greater Ware) NiVia\ bale) mm y-Vae 


operating 
efficiency. ATLANTIC CITY 





vices that mean 


For information about the exposition and concurrent 
conference . . . address the American Managemen? 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


American Management Association 
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Staying Put 
Sirs: 

Regarding your article [BW—RMar. 
3’51,p94] about Boston Market being 
changed—please use your influence not 
to let Boston change good old Durgin- 
Park, the best eating place in the 
country. 

Donatp W. HERMAN 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


e Durgin-Park, famous old Boston 
restaurant, intends to stay put. Neither 
the removal of Faneuil Hall Market nor 
the Central Artery will have any effect 
upon it. 


Unequal Cuts 
Sirs: 

I heartily agree with Secretary 
Snyder’s intention of closing the hole 
opened by the income-splitting _pro- 
vision passed in 1948 |[BW—Mar.3 
’51,p62). 

However, the most important point 
has been overlooked, at least for public 
consumption, both at the time of the 
original campaign to get the split- 
income provision and now. The most 
significant change that took place 
when the provision was set up was that, 
while presuming to apply equally to 
married couples at all levels of income, 
actually the provision provided for 
sizable reductions in income tax for 
those persons in the upper income 
brackets, while making possible little or 
no income tax reduction for those in 
lower income brackets. 

This amounted to changing the whole 
policy behind the graduated income tax 
rate system without professing to make 
any change in policy. If there is to be 
any action having the broad effect of 
reducing the degree of graduation in the 
income tax schedule, it should be dis- 
cussed and presented openly in that 
light rather than disguised as a general 
across-the-board reduction as it was in 
1948. 

WituiaM S. DuBois 
AKRON, OHIO 


Family Affair 
Sirs: 

You make the statement [BW— 
Mar.10’51,p62] in connection with the 
operation of the various GM divisions 
that ‘‘a Delco executive recently com- 
plained that Chevrolet was buying only 
40% of its shock absorbers from his 
division.” 

The above quotation is an erroneous 
statement of the facts of our business 


with the Chevrolet Division. Delco at 
the present time enjoys all of the shock 
absorber business with Chevrolet on a 
competitive basis and never has at any 
time been limited to 40%. 

J. N. TrtsrooK 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER, 
DELCO PRODUCTS, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Pro Propane 
Sirs: 

Your item under Production Briefs 
with relation to the difficulty of South 
Jersey Gas Co. [BW—Feb.17’51,p64] 
is very misleading. 

Here on the East Coast, many gas 
utility men have been dubious about 
natural gas, and particularly about the 
ability of propane as a substitute, due 
to insufficient knowledge and their inex- 
perience with both products. 

A propane-air gas with the proper 
Btu. can be used as a substitute for 
the average natural in practically every 
case where natural is operating satis- 
factorily. Literally hundreds of instal- 
lations among industries and _ utilities 
will back up this statement. 

H. W. Townsend 
PRESIDENT, 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

The pipeline break caught us in the 
midst of conversion from manufactured 
to natural gas. Approximately 64,000 
gas appliances in use by 38,000 cus- 
tomers had been converted to natural 
gas. Our manufactured gas plants were 
still operating to supply another 22,- 
000 of our customers. Emergency pro- 
pane storage facilities were temporarily 
connected to supplant natural gas. 

The initial mixture of propane-air 
gas resulted in faulty operation of many 
gas appliances, and about 5,000 service 
calls were made during the first 48 
hours. For the balance of the seven 
days of interruption of natural-gas 
service, most gas appliances worked 
satisfactorily without further adjust- 
ment. 

Our water gas manufacturing plants 
are now being converted to make high 
Btu. oil gas, which can be mixed with 
propane to provide a gas that is satis- 
factorily interchangeable with natural 
gas. Our experience, like that of other 
gas utility companies, proves that this 
can be done satisfactorily. 

V. F. Stanton 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL MANAGER, 
SOUTH JERSEY GAS CO., 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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Attractive Mrs. 
Dean, wife of a 
Mississippi delta 
cotton farmer, 
shops for her 
smart apparel and 
beauty aids in the 
stores of Memphis 
and New Orleans. 


Living room of the Nebraska farm home of the 
Johnsons, Country Gentleman readers, was de- 
signed and furnished with the help of an Omaha 
department store’s decorating service. 


, = ship to distributors in big cities 
like Baltimore—but where do the dis- 
tributors re-ship your goods? 

Retailers who buy from your dis- 
tributors sell your goods to customers 
living —where? 

Remember . . . 

Every third dollar is spent at retail by 
rural families (like the Bishops, Country 
Gentleman subscribers whose Maryland 
farm is shown above). 7 

Over half of all big volume grocery 
stores are in places of 25,000 population 
or less. 

Drug stores with the most rural busi- 
ness are making the greatest profits. 


Big grocery orders of Country Gentleman 
readers, the Beldens of Massachusetts, are 
regularly delivered to their farm door from 
a store in town. 


ETA a 
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Even in big-city shopping cities, 57% 
of all “shopping line” goods are pur- 
chased by customers living outside cities, 

You already have distribution inte 
established outlets serving Rural Amer< 
ica. You can expand profitable volume 
—by advertising directly to rural 
families in their rural magazines. 

Through Country Gentleman, you 
reach 2,300,000 of the most prosperous 
rural readers coast to coast—with 
greatest impact, proved by a recent 
nationwide survey. Find out what 
happens to your own big-city shipments 
... and join the hundreds of advertisers 
whose investments have made Country 
Gentleman Ist among farm magazines 
—12th among all magazines—in ad< 
vertising revenue. 





MARKETING 


ALLIED’S PUCKETT meditates on the nature of his chain: “Part department store, part Sears, is about it, I guess.” 


Stern's Is What Allied's Waited For 


; Department store chain is near to closing deal that will give 
t first outlet in Manhattan, boost sales volume $35-million a year. 


Allied Stores Corp. is very close to 
Sgetting its first foothold in Manhattan. 
ut has waited a long time for it—23 
fycars to be exact 

Vhis week the nationwide chain was 

iMickering to buy the big Stern Bros. 
Kicpartment store on 42nd St. and 
pixth Ave. ‘he deal has been pending 
#or wecks, but up to this time no one 
@vould confirm or deny it. Now, al- 
though details still have to be worked 
But, it looks certain to go through 
se Wouldn’t Build—Allied could have 
Dad its Manhattan store—by building 
#t—vears ago. But it never seriously 
Gonsidered doing so; it doesn’t operate 
that way. Allied is basically a holding 
and managerial operation that buys 
stores them under one top 
management. What it wanted in New 
York was a major, going midtown store. 
lhe fact that important midtown stores 
don’t go on the block very often ex- 
plains why it had to wait so long to 
get onc 

Allied’s opportunity 
ber, through the death 
Riordan, Stern’s late 
owned between 40 ind. 45 
store’s stock. Riordan’s estate 
cash, and that for Allied wa 
entree it needed 

¢ 75th Store—If the deal does come off, 
the chain, through an exchange of stock, 
will get its 75th store and will add 


} 1] 
ind bundles 


ime im Decem 
of William O. 

who 
of the 
wanted 
all the 


president, 
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some $35-million annually to its over- 
all sales volume. Already the No. 1 
U.S. department store chain in terms 
of sales volume—$437-million last year 
—Allied will now pull well out in front 
of its closest rivals, May Department 
Stores (whom Allied edged out a few 
years ago) and Federated Department 
Stores. 

Stern’s would become Allied’s ‘second- 
largest outlet. First place would still 
go to Boston’s Jordan Marsh, the na- 
tion’s fourth-largest department store, 
with a sales volume better than twice 
Stern’s. The new Manhattan acquisi- 
tion would fall into about the same slot 
as three other major Allied stores: 
Joske Bros. (San Antonio), The Bon 
Marche (Seattle), and B. Gertz 
(Jamaica, N. Y.). 
¢ Throwback—In a way, the Stern deal 
is a kind of throwback to the 1920's, 
when Allied was formed. 

The big era of department store 
formation came between 1880 and 1900. 
These early stores were largely family- 
owned enterprises. By the 1920’s the 
original owners were well along in 
years. There were problems of carry- 
ing on the business and—as one con- 
cludes from the Riordan case—of in- 
heritance and estate taxes. The way 
was opened up wide for the bankers, 
who were behind the accumulation of 
Allied and similar chains. (Allied has 


long had close ties with Wall Street's 
Lehman interests. The chain’s board 
chairman, B. Earl Puckett, is a director 
of Lehman Corp.; Paul M. Mazur, a 
partner of Lehman Bros., is a director 
of Allied.) 

Incorporated in 1928, the Allied 
chain was then called Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores after its first head, Lew 
Hahn, now general manager emeritus 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
The name was changed to Allied in 
1935, after Hahn’s departure. 

In point of outlets, Allied’s growth 
has been far from even. Like many 
other chains, it picked up a miscellane- 
ous batch of stores varying from very 
large to very small. At one time Allied 
had about 80 all told. But the chain 
has since sloughed off some of these, 
partly by outright sale (as in the case 
of some small Rocky Mountain stores), 
and partly by merger. At the same time 
it has acquired still other outlets. 
¢ Departure—In at least one respect, 
however, the Stern deal departs from 
the usual Allied pattern. In every other 
case, Allied owns 100% of its stores’ 
stock. In Stern’s it won’t. 

Under the present plan, Stern’s will 
use its own money to buy up the Rior- 
dan family holdings at $24 a share. 
This stock will be retired. Practically all 
the remaining Stern stock—held mainly 
by the Manufacturers Trust Co. (about 
40% to 45%) and Thomas W. Mac- 
Leod, current president of Stern’s—will 
then be exchanged for Allied stock on 
a two-for-one basis. A few shares of 
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The bundle of sticks 


A wise old man called his quarrelsome 
sons about him. Taking upa bundle of sticks, 
he commanded each in turn te break the 
sticks. All tried, but in vain, and said it 
could not be done. 

“And yet, my boys, nothing is easier to do,”’ 
said the father, as he undid the bundle and 
broke the sticks, one by one. “By this ex- 
ample, you can see that united you will be 
more than a match for your enemies; but if you 
quarrel and separate, your weakness will put 
you at the mercy of those who attack you.” 

The useful truth of this fable is just as timely 
today as it was when the Greek ex-slave 


Aesop told it 2,500 years ago. You, a patriot, 
believing in individual liberty and freedom 
for all, see our American way of life threat- 
ened by the menace of communism abroad 
and jeopardized at home by complacence, 
negligence, confusion and incompetence. 

As a business leader in your own commu- 
nity, you have a particular responsibility to 
help unify your fellow citizens and guide 
their thinking and action--for the strengthen- 
ing and preservation of the ideals that built 
America, in fact, made America the envy and 
goal of the very individuals now seeking to 
destroy it. In Union there is Strength. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fiith Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - 


HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES. 











BOOTS FOR 


the Ctomie Clge 
+ AND right for the times! They are 
decontamination boots made of 
“American Anode plastisols and worn 
jover regular Army issue shoes. They 
lare protection against all kinds of 
ichemicals, including radioactive ma- 
terials and, of course, are made to be 
Mdisposable after one wearing. 


They resist grease, oil and acids. 
‘They are flame proof and fight abrasion 
iof stones and rough terrain. 


Here’s another indication of the 
range of items that American Anode 
ican produce. Virtually anything that 
ican be made from, or improved by the 
use of plastisols (vinyl plastic paste) 
ican be designed and made for you by 
American Anode. 


Wide Range of Products 


These decontamination boots are just 
ne example—for American Anode 
makes plastisol gloves, sinus masks, 
rubber-coated chains, bellows, many 
items that will fit into a defense economy 





American Anode takes over design, 
manufacture and delivers the finished 
product. If you’re interested, write 
Dept. AF-2, American Anode Inc., 60 
Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 
do for you 7 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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Stern stock, however, will remain out- 
standing. 

Allied does not get title to Stern’s 
property. The deal includes only 
Stern’s business. The store itself is 
owned by an unnamed Boston individ- 
ual, who bought the property a few 
months ago and leased it back to Stern’s 
on a long-term basis (BW —Dec.9’50, 
p86). 
¢ No Changes—In taking over Stern’s, 
Chairman Puckett says he will make no 
changes in management. In this he 
follows to the letter the edict laid down 
by Lew Hahn early in the game: “Our 
central organization exists to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, local manage- 
ment” (BW—May14'30,p28). 

This policy follows, too, the practices 
of other department store chains. Back 
in the 1920’s, merchandisers, seeing 
what happened to local stores taken 
over by chains in other fields, worried 
about their own fate. The fear was 
that the stores would lose their indi- 
viduality. 

The threat never materialized, how- 
ever. For the most part, the new chain 
owners knew that they had a good 
thing. They were able to effect a com- 
promise type of operation whereby the 
stores retained their original character 
and at the same time gained the advan- 
tages of chain operation. 

Even when Allied merges properties, 
as it did with three stores in Cleveland 
recently (BW—Aug.20'49,p65), it seeks 
to keep the individuality of each origi- 
nal store intact. 

e Independent Units—Allied operates 
its stores as independent units under 
general supervision on top policy from 
headquarters in Manhattan. There is 
some, but not a great deal of, shifting 
about of executives from one store to an- 
other. Each store sets its own adver- 
tising and sales policy. 

Day-by-day supervision of the store 
operations is in the hands of the six 
Allied vice-presidents who act as “group 
directors.” Puckett calls them one-man 
boards of directors. ‘These men handle 
a segment of stores grouped according 
to size, character, and location. They 
are on the road continually, reporting 
back to Puckett and to Allied’s presi- 
dent, C. E. McCarthy. 

e Central Office—The central office, 
with its 500 people, serves in several 
capacities. For one, it acts as a resident 
buying office and gives gencral buying 
advice when asked for it. Headquarters 
buyers are also out in the market, pick- 
ing up what they can advantageously. 
But the stores don’t have to buy 
through Allied; they, too, are out buy- 
ing on their own. 

Only on women’s medium-priced and 
inexpensive dresses does Allied depart 
from its rule of local autonomy. The 
stores are required to turn in regular 


reports on their stocks of these dresses 
to H. Q. Buyers in New York keep 40,- 
000 dresses in inventory (the stock 
turns over every two weeks) and ship 
dresses out automatically, according to 
their estimate of the store’s needs. 

¢ Perfect Fit—Stern’s fits in admirably 
with the general pattern set by Allied. 

Puckett characterizes Stern’s as a 
“‘middle-of-the-road store.” It is neither 
a Hearn’s nor a Gimbels. Nor is it, on 
the other hand, the sort of high-fash- 
ion outlet you have in Lord & ‘Taylor’s. 
Allied itself is in the same general cate- 
gory. Puckett’s description of his chain 
is “part department store, part Sears.” 

It follows from the Sears analogy 
that a major portion of the New York 
staff's work is involved with private 
brands. For example, Allied has a house 
line of men’s clothes—Kentcraft—for 
which it buys the piece goods. It ships 
these to manufacturers on a contract 
basis. It also works in much the same 
fashion with a long line of products, 
including refrigerators and other pri- 
vate-brand appliances. 

Puckett’s philosophy on__ private 
brands can be boiled down to this: 
“Allied is not interested in competi- 
tion between private brands and na- 
tional brands. It believes that each 
supplements the other.” Generally 
speaking, the national brands supply Al- 
lied stores with their quality items, the 
house brands with their low-end lines. 
Puckett looks on Allied’s private brands 
as competitive with Sears and J. C. 
Penney. 

e Executives—Because of the dual na- 
ture of its operation, Allied finds that 
executives don’t come ready-made for 
it. So it trains them. Three of its six 
group directors, for example, were once 
young Allied trainees. Ideally, Puckett 
thinks, “it’s the job of every boss to 
train his associates.” But he knows 
things don’t work out this way, so he 
relies on his training program to fill 
the gap. 

¢ The Boss—Puckett, now 53, got into 
merchandising through the back door, 
as a certified public accountant working 
in department stores. The transition 
was natural for Puckett. “I am more in- 
terested,” he says, ‘‘in bringing figures 
alive than in working with them for 
their own sake. I like merchandising 
and selling and have a natural aptitude 
for it.” 

Puckett did a five-year stint with 
Associated Merchandising Corp. (of 
which rival Federated is a member) in 
research and analysis. He then went to 
Frederick Loeser’s in Brooklyn as treas- 
urer in 1928, wound up as president of 
the store. He moved to Allied in 1933, 
became president a few months after 
his arrival, and finally became board 
chairman—a newly created post—early 
last year. 
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KELSEY-HAYES 


Establishes Large Wheel-Making Plant 


m Pennsylvania 


The Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company already is turning 
out a million wheels a month in its big new plant near 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. By expanding close to its 
steel source, Kelsey-Hayes has reduced its shipping 
problems and lowered its production costs substantially. 


PERRY WILLIAMS, Executive Vice President of 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company said: “*The location 
of one of our major plants in the Pittsburgh area is 
beneficial to our operations. The deliveries of steel 
used in our operations and also the return of scrap 
to the mills both can be accelerated because steel 
plants are nearby. In addition, from this loca- 


tion, our production can be shipped very quickly 
to the eastern assembly plants of the automo- 
tive industry.”’ 


Similar success stories are being repeated all across 
Pennsylvania as important industries build new plants 
or expand their present facilities in this profitably- 
located area. Pennsylvania’s many advantages would 
doubtless mean a more profitable operation for your 
company, too. You can get information on markets, raw 
material sources, plant sites, transportation facilities, 
labor, and taxes by writing to: Pennsylvania Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


r 
COMMONWEALTH OF P e S V a 1 a DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
| ) i i | ) HARRISBURG, PA. 


John S. Fine, Governor . . . . Andrew J. Sordoni, Secretary of Commerce 











Open Meat and Dairy Cases 


Open Vegetable Cases 


Meat Display Cases 
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Slide-door Refrigerators 
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FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


FACILITIE 
wire, phone c 


Tyler Co 
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Tyler Fixture Corp., Contract Dept. BW-32, Niles, Michigan 


Niles, Michigan 


Cobleskill, N. Y. Waxahachie, Texas _ 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Bond Stores’ Fifth Ave. branch in New 
York will open a new department to 
sell curtains and draperies. This is the 
chain’s first entry into the home furnish- 
ings field, 

e 
Army surplus stores in Philadelphia are 
selling combat boots, shirts, and blan- 
kets back to the Army. Shortages due 
to strikebound woolen mills are cited 
as one reason for the action. 

* 
Furniture and appliances broke sales 
records all along the line last year, ac- 
cording to American Furniture Mart. 
Household appliances led the line with 
a sales total of $3.6-billion. Furniture 
followed at $3.5-billion. Radio and TV 
grossed $3-billion. 

° 
Phonevision may get a crack at the 
Canadian market. E. F. McDonald, 
jae cone pi of Zenith Radio Corp., is 
conferring with Canadian Broadcasting 
Co. officials on the possibility of offer- 
ing TV programs over telephone lines 
to Canada’s 30,000 set owners. 

e 
National Tea Co.’s Chicago warchouse 
will soon be turning out parts for J-4+7 
jet engines. The food chain bought 
the war-surplus plant back in 1948 to 
use as a warehouse. But the contract 
had a recapture clause in it. Studebaker 
Corp. will operate the plant for the 
Air Force. 

e 
TV cutbacks at DuMont’s East Pater- 
son (N. J.) plant put workers on a four- 
day week. Other DuMont plants 
that are working on government con- 
tracts continue on a five-day produc- 
tion schedule. 


* 
Out of the red: After taking a $1.2- 
million loss in 1949, Justin Dart, presi- 
dent of Rexall Drug, Inc., predicted 
that the chain would soon move into 
the black. It did. Net profit in 1950 
was $2-million on total sales of over 
$153-million. 

@ 
A record year gave Sears, Roebuck fifth 
place in sales among U.S. corporations, 
grouped it with the top eight in earn- 
ings. The company’s sales zoomed to 
more than $2.5-billion—up 17% from 
1949. 


e 

FTC hit at Gamble-Skogmo’s exclusive- 
dealing contracts, clamped a cease-and- 
desist order on the big retail chain. 
FTC claims the firm coerced more than 
1,700 associated retail stores into sign- 
ing exclusive dealing contracts. Mean- 
while, Gamble-Skogmo reported 1950 
net earnings of $4-million—against a 
loss of $287,176 in 1949. 
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hand... 


The raw materials upon which we draw to make the dependable 


Davison products are natural resources of our country ... 
always “close at hand”. On hand too is Davison’s years of technical 
experience and research. Leaders in industry and agriculture take advantage 

of Davison’s “close at hand” assets . . . they know that these 


are reasons why the Davison “‘D” means dependability. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON C L CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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SelM Hi ~~, 


f cincinnati is famous for | 


Its Magnificently Modern 


Owned and 

Operated by 

Thomas Emery’s Sons 
inc. Cincinnati, Ohio 


y¥ 1200 rooms, all outside 

y 7 restaurants famous for fine foods 
y Inside garage 

y Unexcelled convention facilities 


GOURMET RESTAURANT 
Internationally famous 
John G. Horsman, Concral oe 


an 








STORAGE BOXES 


TRANSFER 
RECORDS 
this easy low-cost way 


Over 90,000 leading American 
businesses have found Liberty 
Boxes the economical way to 
store all inactive office records. 
Made to give years of unlimited 
service. 25 stock sizes for every 
popular form. Catalog on request. 


neater BOX  oakanmad 


72058 sacmeed Street, Chicago, Ii! 








CHERRY PIE A LA MODE demonstrates properties of Fiberglas wool insulation. Ice 
cream, wrapped in Fiberglas, is baked along with the pie—and comes out ice cream. 


Fiberglas Takes to the Road 


DURABILITY of material shows up when 


salesman jumps on plastic tote tray. 


When Owens-Corning — Fiberglas 
Corp. put its Fiberglas Product Demon- 
stration on the road 18 months ago, 
company officials regarded it as just 
another way to put across an institu- 
tional message. 

Now, 29,000 miles, 112 cities, and 
33,000 people later, O-C president 
Harold Boeschenstein says the FPD 
seems to have done more than all other 
company advertising and promotion to 
tell the Fiberglas story to the people 
who count—those who buy it. 

FPD is a combined medicine show, 
circus, and audience participation show. 
Five young sales trainees bounce 
through an hour-long routine, which 
demonstrates the uses and qualities of 
Viberglas 

Audiences, rounded up by O-C dis- 
trict sales managers, are drawn from 
a list of about 130 professional and 
business categories. Since no one in 
the audience is an expert on all uses 
of Fiberglas, the show is done in lay- 
men’s languas ge. 

The down- to-earth pitch gets results, 
O-C men can prove. Sample: A Rich- 
mond (Va.) architect was listening to 
a salesman tell him why he should 
specity Fiberglas-coated duct insulation. 
When he started to cite the material’s 
noise reduction coefficient, the archi- 
tect interrupted, “Hell, you're talking 
about that stuff they rang the bell in. 
It’s O.K. We'll specify it.” 
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F84, USAF 


What it takes to send one jet into action! 


515,000 Separate and 13,500 Separate and 
Distinct Parts Distinct Tools 


7,000 ft. of 1,500 ft. of 20,000 Skilled 
Man Hours 


12,625 Ibs. Aluminum, 
Electrical Wiring Varied Tubing 


Steel, other Metals 


A giant jig-saw puzzle, yes, but it’s solved every day by It pays a manufacturer to build a better part,a 
American industry. Thousands upon thousands of in- better product. It pays a worker to do a better job... 
tricate parts are produced, assembled and fitted into to take pride in it. Jet or ‘‘Jig-saw’’ the finished product 
a perfect finished product. Each part fits and functions is bound to be better. 

smoothly because in America skill and speed pay off. Owing to security restrictions all figures are approximate 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fiftii Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMF does it better —automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

For the armed services: Antennae and drive units for radar systems For industry: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar making machinery 
matic loaders for antiaircraft and naval artillery ¢ elevating and azimuth mechanisms bakery ovens and machinery e automatic pinspotters, bowling equipment and supplies 
cooling fans for Army tanks e airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic training devices DeWalt power saws e Lowerator Dispensers e batch and continuous mixers e stitching 
naval ordnance e various special military developments. machines « Wahistrom automatic chucks and tappers. e Union bakery equipment, 


auto- 
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Beautifies as it PROTECTS 


RUST: OLEUM 


T 
"HE wonper pRODUS 


Rust PREVE NTIVE 


nt for all rust Song and Prevents 


mit detailed AVAILABLE IN 
: ALUMINUM 
AND COLORS 


c 
“MNTENTS On 


MANUFACTURES N 
Ys 110 
yi OLEUM oaronat 


“ANSTON reLtno! 


“Rigid Economy, Mon” , 


You can stop rust with RUST-OLEUM! An exclusive 
formula, proved in a wide range of industrial and marine 
applications for more than 25 years. Its tough, pliable 
film dries to a firm, rust-resisting coating that protects 
against rust — cuts maintenance costs — adds years of use 
to many metal surfaces, indoors and outdoors. 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied over rusted surfaces with- 
out removing all the rust, assuring substantial savings in 
preparation time. It is only necessary to remove all the 
rust scale and loose rust. 

Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks in 
principal cities. See Sweets for complete catalog and 
nearest source of supply, or write for 
complete literature on your letterhead 


, 4 
\ oe today! 


Available in many © 


COLORS, RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


aluminum and white. 2421 Oakton Street ¢ Evanston, Illinois 





Milk Price Problem 


Should milk concentrate be 
priced asa fluid milk or a milk 
product? Agriculture Dept.makes 
first recommendation in Boston. 


Dairymen are running into pricing 
problems with their new development, 
milk concentrate (BW —Dec.2’50,p86). 
It doesn’t seem to fit conveniently into 
either of Agriculture Dept.’s price cate- 
gories—Class I (fluid milk) or Class II 
(manufactured dairy products). 
¢ Underselling Milk—Fluid milk brings 
farmers a higher price than milk sold 
for dairy products. But since milk con- 
centrate isn’t mentioned specifically in 
classification provisions of federal milk 
marketing orders, it automatically falls 
into the lower price bracket (Class II). 

In Boston, for example, Deerfoot 
Farms is pricing its concentrate product 
at 2¢ less per quart than regular milk. 
Naturally there are howls of unfair com- 
petition from producers of regular milk. 
¢ First Ruling—Dairy companies, farm- 
ers, and dealers aired their views before 
the area’s federal milk administrator 
and brought out Agriculture Dept.’s 
first recommendation on the problem 
last week. The gist of it is that concen- 
trated milk intended for consumption 
as fluid milk in the Boston area should 
be put in the Class I price bracket. 

In defense of their stand, dairy 


Design for Carpet Sales 


Floor covering dealer Arthur Fleischman of 
Detroit thought carpet designs could stand 
some freshening up. So he and the Detroit 
Institute of Arts sponsored a contest, gave 
$2,000 in cash prizes for winning ideas. 
Here’s first prize being inspected by Fleisch- 
man (right) and his son Lawrence. 

Though Fleischman’s store is 7 mi. from 
downtown Detroit, it handles a $2-million 
annual volume, or about 10% of the city’s 
total carpet business. 
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companies say that they price concen- 
trate below fluid milk in order to stimu- 
late interest in the new product; that 
as concentrate production gets into high 
gear, they will be able to produce it 
at still lower cost. But they confuse 
the issue themselves somewhat by plug- 
ging in their advertising the statement 
that you can’t tell the concentrate from 
regular milk by taste. 
e Cleveland, Too—The classification 
problem is cropping up in other parts 
of the country, too. In Cleveland last 
week, the Milk Producers’ Federation 
petitioned for a hearing on the subject, 
said concentrated milk is being sold in 
direct competition with fluid milk. 
Belle Vernon Co. (subsidiary of Na- 
tional Dairy Products, Inc., which first 
introduced the concentrate) is selling 
its concentrate only on a test basis in 
nearby Ashtabula and Lima. But Cleve- 
land milk producers want to make sure 
that the classification angle is out of 
the way before the concentrate hits 
the market in big quantities. Though 
USDA hasn’t said so, chances are its 
decision will be the same for both the 
Boston and Cleveland areas. 


California Oranges 
Regain Their Stature 


Ihe California orange blight is over; 
the fruit is back to standard size, and 
then some, after years of dwarfishness. 

That won’t make any difference to 
your breakfast orange juice, but it 
means plenty to marketers like the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange (Sun- 
kist). The size of the fruit looms large 
in their budgets; advertising and gen- 
eral operations are calculated on a cents- 
per-box assessment against the pack- 
aged fruit. The smaller the oranges, 
the more it takes to fill a box, hence the 
fewer boxes you have to assess. 

For the past five years, California 
oranges have been undersized, and the 
exchange has had less money to spend 
on marketing. In the worst years, it 
took 292 oranges to fill a box. The 
23-year average is 272 per box. Last 
year’s crop measured 275 a box, slightly 
under par. 

Now exchange members are happy 
again. This year’s crop of Valencia or 
summer oranges should hit a whopping 
247 by July. The winter crop of navel 
oranges glowed with health, too. They 
averaged 167 per box through March. 
That compar:s with a 13-year average 
of 197 a box. 

Ihe blight on size that appeared in 
1945 has been attributed to the Los 
Angeles smog. But the most logical ex- 
Pianation seems to be that the small 
sizes were the result of improper appli- 
cation of irrigation water. 
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The Employers Mutuals 


claim man’s action is fair, fast, friendly! 


Small wonderthe Employers Mutuals claim 
man in your locality is a popular fellow 
with our policyholders and their employ- 
ees! For he is a sincere man of under- 
standing, experience and character... 
company-trained to investigate claims 
promptly and thoroughly, 
authorized to sett/e them 
speedily and equitably..... 


The employee with a claim 

gets top ‘‘Performance in 

Action”’ from this Employ- 

ers Mutuals “‘team’’ member 

...a choice of doctors, with 

medical specialists wherever indicated 
... On-time arrival of compensation checks 
... humane treatment always! The em- 
ployer appreciates having claims handled 
by an insurance company that’s ‘‘fast on 
its feet’. . . that handles claims in a man- 
ner that retains employee good will, builds 
organization morale, wins confidence in 
the employer's judgment. 


eS eee” 
" PMPLOYERS 
5 earls 

of WAUSAU 


, & 


Working in cooperation with the other 
members of the ‘‘team”’ assigned to your 
account, the Employers Mutuals claim 
man specializes in giving you—and those 
working with you—the kind of insurance 
service you, as an owner-policyholder, 
rightly expect from this suc- 
cessful, seasoned insurance 
organization. 
. foe 
Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen's Compensation— 
Public Liability— Automobile 
—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds and other casualty insurance 
Fire— Extended Coverage—Inland Marine— 
and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
. . . 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


° . e 
Home Offive: Wausau, Wis. - Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
of WAUSAU 
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—closes snug 


OPPp-KI 


opens wide, 
stoys open 








Wi rever you go. . . your easy~ 
packing Dopp-Kit goes along 
to carry all those needed arti- 
cles for personal comfort and 
good grooming Ask for the 
original Dopp-Kit. Styled in 
finest leathers . . . with com- 
plete waterproof lining. 

-..and other fine Dopp-Bilt Coses 


IDG 


Write Dept, B for nome of nearest dealer 


CHAS. DOPPELT AND CO., INC., CHICAGO 16 


The Amazing 
Brief-Master 


otaguishor 


THERES A PYRENE 
FOR EVERY HAZARO! 


Vaporizing liquid, air foam, chemical foam, car- 
tridge-operated and other types; manual and 
automatic systems. See your Pyrene* jobber! 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, N.J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


U.S. Pat. Of 








FINANCE 


Rl eyes? 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
No Young stock interest here. Is F- 
traditional “bridge line” connect- | 
ing Wester Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific Lines. 





AS : 
WESTERN PACIFIC R.R. 
Young group suing to 
enforce claimed sale to 
it of 28.7% of voting 











MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
Young fighting to prevent 
consummation of approved 
reorganization plan. If suc- 
cessful would retain voting 
control of system. 











Coast-to-Coast Rail Deal | 


To some people it looks as though Robert R. Young was 
on the point of pulling it together. But there are a lot of obstacles. 


The depression finished the fabulous 
Van Sweringen brothers. But it didn’t 
kill their long-cherished plan to set up 
the nation’s first coast-to-coast rail sys- 
tem. Instead, Robert R. Young, who 
bought what was left of the Van 
Sweringen empire at hock shop prices 
in 1937, bought the transcontinental 
dream along with it. 

Since the day he took over, Young 
has been banging away at the transcon- 
tinental project. And today you can 
find a lot of pro-Young people who say 
that he is just one jump short of suc- 
ceeding. You can also find a flock of 
anti-Young people who say he hasn’t a 
chance in a million. 
¢ Young’s Strategy—Right now, Young 
seems to have finally decided just what 
roads would best serve his purpose 
(map, above). What’s more, he’s tak- 


ing steps to cement his hold on a num- 
ber of them. That accounts for these 
moves by Alleghany Corp., the Young- 
dominated holding company: 

e Alleghany is preparing for a 
court battle with the James Founda- 
tion of New York, Inc. At stake is the 
foundation’s 28.7% voting interest in 
the Wester Pacific R.R. 

e It is taking every possible step 
to prevent consummation of the Mis- 
souri Pacific reorganization plan, which 
has ICC and court approval (BW— 
Dec.9’50,p82). 

e It has sold about half of its 
holdings in the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. to Cleveland’s Cyrus Eaton, ancient 
Young ally. 

This move cut Alleghany’s © voting 
interest in C&O to slightly over 1%. 
According to the pro-Young faction, 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 
If Young gets out of 
C. & O., he might be 
ableJo exercise voice 
in management. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY 

Young still top man here, 
j but there are signs he may 
1 drop his interest. 


Still Simmers 


those moves, plus a few good breaks, 
are all the transcontinental project 
needs. The anti-Youngers disagree, 
but they still aren’t selling Young short; 
they’ve learned from experience that he 
isn’t beaten until he has lost his last 
chip. 

e Slim Chance—To an outsider, with 
no prejudices about Young either way, 
the task he has set himself still looks 
virtually impossible. Even the easiest 
part of the job—the west-of-the-Missis- 
sippi links--looks about as “iffy” as any- 
thing can get. 

Take the coming court fight over the 
james Foundation’s 55,727 shares of 
Western Pacific preferred and 153,165 
of common. When last voted, this 
block represented a 28.7% interest in 
the road. Alleghany Corp. claims that 
the foundation agreed last month to 
sell the shares for $13.4-million, but 
now refuses to deliver. 

The foundation has not yet made 
public its defense. However, it appears 
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IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 
afford the permanent com- 
mitment of an adequate 


pension system, 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 
problem through a deferred 
profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan; 


FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Let us help you with come 
plete analyses, including 
cost estimates, There is no 


obligation, of course. 





Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 


or 
The National City Bank 
of New York 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW3 











We Act As Trustee Under Pension Flans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1622 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 














that the deal was not negotiated di- 
rectly with Alleghany, but by inter- 
mediaries working for “an unnamed 
mR ESS buyer.” Wall Streeters feel that the 
ELE] CEREEEECERET FY PTT] uff PEC EE bibS present owners aren’t happy about see- 
7 ing the stock fall into Young-domi- 

nated hands. 
. Nx , It’s still anybody’s guess when Alle- 
} ' Industrial Plant o ghany’s suit will come to trial. Even if 
Which iS it wins its case, a lot of time could 
anes , elapse before the stock actually came 
into its hands. The foundation might 


Ltt Simms iW " rT : —<— Kacy, decide to appeal any adverse decision. 

; CT oi ‘ q And in any case, not all the shares in 

— +e . question have been spoken for by 

| hd q i Young-dominated purchasers. If all 

— re went well, the through-thick-or-thin 

er Young supporters would get only a 

22.5% interest. Young is a past master 

SCHOOL OR FACTORY, which? In _ the best possible working conditions — at shoestring control; but even he 

Santa Clara County they both look sur- the highest standards of operating effi- can’t be sure how long he can domi- 

prisingly alike — and this is why. Here ciency. Other plus factors include quick, nate a corporation without mathe- 
at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay, economical access to major markets and matical control. 
industries have the necessary room to materials , cooperative labor, adequate ge ne 

expand. Plants are designed to provide power and a high degree of liveability ! ss 1 he MOP Fight—Contro] of the 

Missouri Pacific is another shaky spot 

, in Young’s plans. His ambitions would 

of sie leks tou ee suffer a bitter blow if MOP security 

of important facts about this area. holders vote in favor of the present re- 

san JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ; organization plan. The program gives 

> some recognition to Alleghany’s hold- 


* San Jose 23, California . MDP ‘ ‘¢ 

ABOVE ings of M¢ oreferred, but wipes out 
Bite, Se oe SANTA CLARA COUNTY its almost 500'000 shares of ssh 
BELOW! coin High That’s why Alleghany has gone all- 
apranam Lin “om LOM DECENTRALIZED? YES! out to convince the security holders 
ISOLATED? NO! that they should vote to junk the Sec- 

tion 77 reorganization plan and turn 

ee to a new Young-inspired method of 


See RAS er 











readjustment. It’s also why Alleghany 
must be deeply interested in quick 
congressional adoption of a proposed 


PETER PIPER picked a peck —— amendment to the Mahafhe Act. 
: ¢ New Legislation—The Mahaffie Act 








of printing papers and sets certain conditions under which 


railroads in the custody of bankruptcy 


then Standardized on gio courts can effect voluntary reorganiza 
tion plans outside of Section 77. Any 
such step must have the approval of 
the presiding judge; it must also be 
O.K.'d by at least 25% of each class of 
securities. At present, MOP seems to 
have little chance of meeting the first 
requirement. The judge handling the 


FOR LETTERHEADS & OFFICE FORMS case has shown clearly that he is un- 
likely to approve any proposals other 
than the Section 77 plan now being 


Available in white, cream, and twelve colors. considered. 


7 ; 4 However, an amendment to the 
(nis, clean, genutnely watermarked Mahaffie Act that would remove this 
MOP roadblock has been filed in the 
EASTERN a — = terms, a ore road 
would merely have to prove that its 
CORPORATION earnings were 1.2 times Ms charges for 
BANGOR each of the last seven years. MOP 
MAINE could fit that picture. 
e And in the East—All these West-of- 
the-Mississippi difficulties look small 
compared with the problems Young 
must solve in the eastern section of 
his dream rail system. 

There are two possible candidates 
for the honor of providing the eastern 
link: the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
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AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 








PAINTS * VARNISHES ¢ LACQUERS * CHEMICALS 
ADHESIVES ¢ RESINS * BUILDING PRODUCTS 





AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPANY 


Cum Irtm yeas 


Would You Like a Copy 
of Our 1950 
Annual Report? 


Annual Reports have been mailed to American- 
Marietta Company Shareholders, We will be 
pleased to mail a copy to other interested par- 
ties. Address: Treasurer's Office, American- 
Marietta Company, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Earnings Per Share 


of C Stock... 
(excluding Class B) 





Earnings Per Share 
of Preferred Stock 


Book Value Per Share 
of All Common Stock....... 


Book Value Per Share 
of Preferred Stock 


Sales of $44,100,903 dur- 
ing 1950 reached an all- 
time high .. . an increase 
of 29.4% above 1949 
sales. 


Increased dividend rate on 
Common Stock from 25¢ 
to 40c per quarter. 


$$ 
SD 


Net worth in 1950 in- 
creased to an all-time high 
of $17,011,738 through 
issuance of stock and re- 
tention of earnings. 


2) Net earnings, after all 

B taxes, of $3,101,629 were 

5 the largest in the come 
pany’s history. 


Ownership of United Brick 
& Tile Company increased 
to 92.67% during the 
year. 


American-Marietta. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


NOVEMBER 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


Total Current Assets. . $17,452,695 
Other Assets 862,572 
Investments 765,859 


Property, Plant & 
Equipment — Net.. 7,973,227 


Total Assets. ...$27,054,353 


LIABILITIES 


Total Current Liabilities . $6,211,638 


Long-Term Debt (less 
current portion)..... 3,667,500 

Minority Interest...... 163,477 

Net Worth...........17,011,738 


Total Liabilities . $27,054,353 


1950 was a year of substantial progress for American-Marietta and its 
subsidiaries. We increased our sales and earnings; improved and expanded 
our operations and continued to diversify our products. Our thirty-seven 
year record of achievement is clearly identified with the extension of inter- 
ests in fields having above-average earning power and growth potentials. 
Our continued plan of maintaining financial soundness and progressive 
expansion has been advantageous to our shareholders, customers, suppliers 
and employees. Fortunately, our products are essential to both our civilian 
economy and our country’s defense program. We enter the period ahead 


with every confidence. 





American-Marietta Products 
are used throughout the 
world ... in industry, on\ 
farms and in countless homes 


and public buildings. 


HOW AMERICAN - MARIETTA HAS GROWN 


PROFIT 
BFFORE TAXES 
» 136,798 
1,217,467 
5,466,629 


WORKING 
CAPITAL 
699,568 
3,316,102 
11,241,057 


NET WORTH 
1,788,662 
3,286,279 
17,011,738 


NET SALES 
2,918,177 
13,438,657 
44,100,903 


1950 Operating 
Figures Are 
Pro Forma 


NET PROFIT 
AFTER TAXES 
105,145 
364,251 
3,101,629 








AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: 43 East Ohio Street Chicago I, Illinois 


Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 
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CUT THE COST 


of office paperwork 


with the NEW BW 


make 
copies... 

in seconds... 
for 


pennies 


é 


as 


The BW Copyflex can be located anywhere in your 
office —it emits no fumes, needs no inks, stencils, trays, 
exhausts or special room lighting. 


With the new BW Copyflex, you sim- 
plify and speed up office paperwork 
by eliminating time-consuming tran- 
scription, retyping, and other costly 
duplicating methods. With a BW 
Copyflex, you write it once, make 
copies as needed. 

Records, orders, invoices — on let- 
terhead or printed forms — are repro- 
duced in seconds. Copies are crisp, 
errorproof, smudgeproof — flat, dry 
and ready for immediate use. The 
100th is as sharp as the first. Cost for 


an 81,5” by 11” copy averages less 
than 2 cents. 

Think what you can do! Original 
orders can be reproduced as produc- 
tion forms, shipping tickets and in- 
voices. Extra copies of special reports 
can be made without retyping. Dupli- 
cates of bills are available in seconds. 
Materials can be copied confidentially 
by your own private secretary, if you 
wish. 

See how the BW Copyflex can help 
you ... send for free booklet today. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


Dept. M-31 100 Reade St. 
Please send me your free booklet A-1078. 


Name___ 


Company 


New York 13, N. Y. 


! would like to see a Bruning BW machine demonstrated. 


— 





Street_ 





 — 
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giant New York Central System. 
Analysts of Young’s recent moves be- 
lieve that he is leaning toward the 
Central. 

Young is chairman of the C&O; for 
some years he has kept iron control of 
its affairs. But Alleghany’s slice of 
Chessie voting stock has shrunk dras- 
tically from its peak of close to 33%. 
Otis & Co.’s Cyrus Eaton recently 
bought 100,500 shares of Chessie com- 
mon from Alleghany; he is understood 
now to be the largest Chessie stock- 
holder. 

To be sure, Eaton has long been a 
vigorous ally of Young’s and would 
presumably continue to support him. 
But in a serious fight for control of the 
system, both would need strong allies. 
At the moment, it is doubtful if their 
combined holdings of Chessie voting 
stock are more than 2.5%. 
¢ Out of Chessie?—It is quite possible 
that Young would be more than will- 
ing to cut loose from C&O. He has 
had his eye on the New York Central 
for some time. At his instigation, Alle- 
ghany several years ago bought 400,000 
shares of Central stock, a 6% voting 
interest. Later this stock was turned 
over to Chessie at cost. At the time, 
Young said that the Central needed 
an up-to-date railroader—just like him- 
self. 

As it turned out, Young was never 
able to swing any weight in the man- 
agement of the Central. An ICC rul- 
ing held that Chessie was a comncti- 
tor of the water-level eastern trunk line. 
The commission therefore ordered the 
stock to be trusteed and voted by some- 
one other than Young. 

And Young has never been able to 

win a place in the Central’s directo- 
rate. 
e And Into Central?—There is one 
method by which Young could prob- 
ably use the block of Central stock to 
participate in its management. He 
could get Chessie to sell the shares 
back to Alleghany. Then he could di- 
vorce himself completely from Chessie 
and concentrate on the Central. 

That’s exactly what a number of 
Wall Streeters expect him to do. They 
don’t think any Chessie stockholders 
would object seriously. Many C&O 
stockholders weren’t happy to see their 
road become a Central stockholder, es- 
pecially when the investment for a time 
did poorly in the market. Shares that 
cost Chessie around $19 had dropped 
to around $10 before Korea. Now, 
they could be sold at a profit of about 
$1.37 a share—a total sale price over 
$8.1-million compared with the original 
$7.6-million cost. 

e Grievances—C&O stockholders have 
been annoyed with Young on more 
counts than the dabbling in Central 
stock. They didn’t like his insistence on 
building up Chessie as a passenger road, 
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as well as the nation’s largest originator 
of bituminous coal shipments. 

The hostile group felt this move was 
unnecessary, too costly, end might 
eventually have ruined the road. They 
much prefer the managerial policies of 
Walter Touhy, who took over as presi- 
dent a few years ago. They know that 
Touhy, as an old coal man, will concen- 
trate on this field. 
¢ Financing Problems—Some people in 
the street aren’t sure that Alleghany 
could buy the Central shares without 
going still deeper into hock. They be- 
lieve that the recent C&O sale to 
Eaton had to be made in order to help 
finance the proposed move into West- 
ern Pacific. 

Others disagree; they feel sure that 
Young could easily finance the repur- 
chase of the Central block, and they 
point out an interesting facet of the 
Western Pacific deal. Well over $900,- 
000 of the money involved in that proj- 
ect came from Inyestors Diversified 
Services, Inc., and Investors Syndicate 
of America, Inc. Both are members of 
the Minneapolis investment trust group 
that Alleghany bought into two years 
ago (BW—May7’49,p87). Wall Street- 
ers ask why this group couldn’t partici- 
pate again in buying the Central shares. 
¢ More Problems—There’s another fly 
in Young’s ointment. Even if he 
shifted from Chessie and won a place 
on the Central directorate, it would still 
be far from certain that he would have 
enough control to insure the Central’s 
being included in the transcontinental 
system, 

Once upon a time, pro-Youngers 
boasted that if their hero were allowed 
to be associated with the Central he 
would probably be able to swing as 
many as l-million of its 6.6-million 
shares. But anti-Youngers point out 
that this boast was made when Young 
was riding high. What’s more, they 
say, Young would find that the Central 
board already has ironbound ideas of 
its own on how the line should be run. 

Add it all up and you can see that 
even a tough maverick like Young—and 
even with many good breaks—isn’t go- 
ing to find it a picnic to piece out 
a_ transcontinental system. Indeed, 
Young’s backers have probably been 
keeping their fingers crossed since he 
decided ou Western Pacific as his far- 
western link. They remember some an- 
cient history: 

Western Pacific is a far different 
proposition today from when it was 
built. But nearly 50 years ago George 
Gould, son of old Jay, went broke 
when he picked it as the western link 
in his transcontinental scheme. When 
Gould’s bubble broke, he needed only 
to bridge the small gap from Wheeling, 
W. Va., to Pittsburgh in order to con- 
trol trackage all the way from San Fran- 
cisco to Baltimore. 
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Hammer hits back! 


(Based on Hartford Claim #72 L 7301) 


A plastic chip from a soft-tipped hammer with which he 
was working struck a mechanic in the eye. As a result, 
vision in the injured eye was completely destroyed. 
Charging that the accident was due to a defect in the 
hammer the mechanic made damage claims against three 
different concerns—the supplier who sold him the tool, 
the hammer manufacturer and a specialty manufacturer 
who had made the plastic tip used in the hammer assem- 
bly. One of these firms, a Hartford Liability Insurance 
policyholder, was presented with a demand for several 
thousand dollars, but the claim was withdrawn when in- 
vestigation and legal defense—provided by the Hartford 
—proved it could not be sustained. 


The delivery of your product or service does not always com- 
plete your transaction with a customer. As long as anything 
produced or sold by you is in use there is the possibility that 
damage claims against, you can develop, as in the actual case 
cited above. This risk makes it important to consider your 
need for Product Liability Insurance when arranging a proper 
protection program for your business. Your Hartford agent 
or your own insurance broker can advise you on your product 
liability exposures. Call Western Union by number and ask 
“Operator 25” for the name of your local Hartford represen- 
tative—this service is available in more than 5000 localities. 











HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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GEO PD ARG! ANS 


There are more 

y Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled, 
single-cylinder en- 

Y gines in service than 
all other makes in 
their field combined. 
Briges & Stratton Corp. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.,U.S.A, 








Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


Fox River 


COTTON-FIBER= 
: : = 
LETTERHEAD PAPER # 


FENCE-BOND 


READY-MIXED ALUMINUM PAINT 
SAVES UP TO 50% PAINTING 
CHAIN-LINK FENCE 


No costly preparation necessary— you paint 
directly over the rust. FENCE-BOND extracts 
the moisture from the rust and seals the metal 
against further corrosion. One coat normally 
outlives two coats of ordinary paint. Hun- 
dreds of users. Costs only $4.00 per gallon, 
F.0.B. Cleveland. Place a trial order today. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 


3125 Perkins Ave. * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1917 
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Use it when- 
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to make quick, 

economical contact with the manage- 
ment men in America’s business. 

















LITTLE-BOARD CHIEF McCormick has served SEC many years. His job now is... 


Selling Curb Exchange to Business 


No. 1 problem for new president is listings—getting new 


ones, keeping old ones. Curb has had heavy losses since war. 


On Apr. 1, Edward T, McCormick 

leaves his job as a member of the Se 
curities & Exchange Commission to 
become president of the New York 
Curb Exchange. His major problem 
will be to get new stock listings for the 
Curb and to keep companies whose 
shares are listed now from shifting over 
to the Big Board. 
e Sign of Time—In a way, McCormick 
and his problem are indicative of the 
change that’s taken place in the last 
15 years. ‘The Curb no longer locks 
horns with government regulatory 
bodies, as it once did; in fact, its new 
boss comes from one of them. 

Where the problem lies now is with 
business. McCormick faces a real head 
ache in having to sell the exchange to 
U.S. industry. To keep strong, the 
Curb has to have constant replacements 
for the companies who move their issues 
over to the stock exchange. This 
usually happens after an issue has proved 
its worth in the smaller marketplace 

The Curb has suffered some heavy 
losses in the last few years—about 75 
listings since 1945. Not enough new 
ones have come in to replace them 
Just recently, Cities Service Co., which 
had been listed since the days when the 
Curb was actually doing business on 


the curbstones of Broad St., shifted 
over to the Big Board. And mighty 
Aluminum Co. of America, usually a 
leader in curb trading, has applfed for 
listing in the rival shop. 

¢ What May Help—A couple of things 
may work in McCormick’s favor, One 
is the long-standing Frear Bill (BW— 
Feb.25'50,p105). If passed, it would 
require some 1,800 corporations, now 
exempt, to register with SEC. At pres- 
ent, only securities listed on a national 
exchange, or which were floated pub- 
licly after 1936, have to be registered. 
If the Frear Bill became law, U.S. 
stock exchanges would probably get 
quite a few new applicants. 

Che Frear Bill, which got to subcom- 
mittee hearings of the Senate last ses- 
sion and proved a hot subject, has not 
yet been reintroduced. But it’s by no 
means a dead issue. Sen. J. Allen Frear, 
Jr. (D., Del.) plans to bring up a new 
bill as soon as he can put together a 
version that incorporates changes sug- 
gested by the SEC, by the subcom- 
mittee, and by individuals who testified 
at the last session’s hearings. 
¢ Big Board’s Choosiness—The other 
factor that may help McCormick is that 
the Big Board is getting a bit choosier 
about the stocks it lists. Last year it 
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decided that a company must have 300,- 
000 common shares to be eligible, in- 
stead of 200,000. As before, this stock 
has to be distributed among at least 
1,500 stockholders. And the stock ex- 
change now requires an applicant to 
have earning power of $1-million a year, 
instead of $750,000. 

e SEC Career Man—McCormick takes 
over the president’s post from Francis 
Adams Truslow, who has a special as- 
signment from the State Dept. on Latin 
American affairs. Now 40, McCormick 
has made SEC. his career. After about 
15 years with it, he was made a com- 
missioner late in 1949, when chairman 
Edmond M. Hanrahan returned to pri- 
vate law practice. The shift boosts his 
annual salary from $15,000 to $40,000. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





98% of par: That’s the value the New 


York State Insurance Dept. put on the ; 


Treasury's new 23% long-term bond. 
The tag is used in figuring deposits 
that certain types of insurance com- 
panies have to make with the depart- 
ment. 

a 
The corporate new issues market is still 
showing the effects of the recent break 
in governments (BW—Mar.24’51,p120). 
New Commonwealth Edison bonds re- 
cently offered at 101.33% of par are 
now 954% bid over the counter; 
Souther California Edisons offered at 
101.34 are 98 bid; New England 
Powers offered at 102.13 are 98 bid. 
Large amounts of the new issues re- 
main undistributed. 

° 
Salaries were boosted 10% across the 
board by National City Bank, New 
York, to meet rising living costs. An- 
other possible motive: to cut down 
employee turnover, which has been 
high in banks since mobilization. 

ry 
Detroit Edison earnings will drop about 
6% in 1951, Chairman Prentiss M. 
Brown told stockholders. He looks for 
a business decline in the Detroit area, 
plus higher operating costs. 

* 
Mother Bell expects that stockholders 
will subscribe nearly 100% of its latest 
offering of $415-million convertible de- 
bentures (BW —Jaa.27'51,p108). Sub- 
scriptions have run well above previous 
offerings. 

7 
New industry wanted: Adena, a min- 
ing town of about 2,000 people in 
eastern Ohio’s coal fields, will supply 
free Jand and buy $50,000 worth of 
stock in any company that will build 
a plant there. 
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Precision 
by the ton 





An automobile hood 
is not only a fairly large 
stamping, but because it is 
seriously unbalanced in shape 
from front to back, dies have a 
tendency to rock as pressure is applied. 
The big 4-point, 1500-ton capacity 
Clearing in this picture, at the Kaiser-Frazer 
Willow Run plant, is turning out this job in 
ideal fashion. The multiple suspension, plus the 
Clearing crankless principle and generous gibbing, 
keeps the dies true despite severe load unbalance. That 
means long die life and few production interruptions. If 
you're interested in the details, we'll be glad to supply them. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET @ CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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HYSTER 
TRACTOR 
TOOLS 


Any one of them makes your 
“CATERPILLAR” Diesel Tractor 


HYSTAWAY. Al! the 
features of a conven- 
tional Y yord excava- 
tor plus tractor power, 
maneuverability. Shovel, 
back hoe, dragline, 
clamshell, crane. e 


WINCHES. Tow- 
ing, Utility, Worm 
Drive, HySpeed. A 
complete line for 
Caterpillar’® 
Diesel Troctors. 


Mounted on either a new or an old 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor, a Hyster 
tractor tool gives a greater range of 
uses and increases profit possibilities. 

The current line of 29 Hyster Trac- 
tor Tools includes the Hystaway; the 
Grid Roller; and a complete line of 
winches, yarders, donkeys, cranes, log- 
ging arches and sulkies. 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer sells and 
services Hyster tractor equipment. See 
him for information or write for 
catalogs. 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


2907 N. E 
1807 North 


Clackamas St., 
Adams Street, 


Portiand 8, Oregon 


Peoria 1,  Itinois 
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THE MARKETS 




















RAILS are close to their 1951 low 


Market Waits for a Sign 


Nobody’s dumping stocks; they're just not buying till they 
see which way the economy goes. Many traders fear a slackening 
in business. But full weight of defense contracts is still to come. 


Uncertainties like these: 
¢ Persistent rumors of peace. 
° Signs that some inventories are 
growing faster than sales. 
¢ New credit policies. 
These—and their effect on security 
prices—are the chief topics that in- 
vestors and traders have been mulling 
over in recent weeks. But judging by 
the way the stock and bond markets 
have performed lately, they haven't 
come to any satisfactory conclusions. 
Almost every upswing in security 
prices has been followed by a sell-ofl— 
usually a steep one. And more and 
more of the gains scored earlier this 
year have been wiped out in the process 
(charts, above). Just on Monday of this 
week, 78 stocks on the Big Board hit 
new lows for the year; 65 more of 
them broke bottom the next day. 
e Other Markets Affected—You find 


the same indecision in other markets. 


Commodity buyers show little inclina- 
tion to take on new commitments. 
Most of them are using an “escape 
hatch’”—cashing in on paper profits— 
and retiring to the sidelines for a better 
look at the uncertainties. 

The corporate new issues market is 
bogging down, too. Underwriters have 
about $65-million in unsold remnants 
cluttering up their shelves. Though 
not really abnormal, that’s still a big 
“float.” It’s sure that many under- 
writers will have to absorb fairly sharp 
losses to dispose of their holdings 
{page 93). 
¢ No Panic—Over-all, though, the stock 
market picture isn’t entirely black. 
There are no signs yet of panicky liq- 
uidations. Trading volume. is way down 
from what it was a few weeks ago when 
prices of most shares were leaping from 
one high to another. While price levels 
are definitely going down, it’s a drift 
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down, not a nosedive. This points pri- 
marily to an absence of buy-orders 
rather than stock dumping. 

It’s anybody’s guess how much longer 
this indecisive trading will continue. 
It might clear up when first-quarter 
earnings reports come out; they’re going 
to look good compared to those a year 
ago. New tax legislation may make the 
bulls snort, too. It looks now as if the 
new bill won’t be so rough on either 
individuals or corporations as was 
anticipated. 
¢ Gloomy Outlook—But most traders 
and investors are less optimistic. Many 
think that the post-Korean boom is 
losing some of its steam. They hear 
reports of inventories piling up, of a 
disappointing Easter trade, and even of 
some price cutting to get stalled goods 
moving again. They are beginning to 
wonder whether U.S. productive ca- 
pacity has grown so big in the postwar 
years that it can now supply both civi- 
lian and military demands and _ still 
have a little left over. 
¢ Shortages to Come?—As long as that 
thinking persists, you aren’t going to 
see any return in the stock market of 
the avid inflation-fear buying that sent 
securities skying earlier this year. 

It could be, though, that what looks 
like a minor slackening in business is 
really just the lull before the storm. 
The full weight of defense contracts is 
just beginning to bear on. The short- 
ages that were expected earlier may be 
soon to come. 


Wellington Trust 
Is Selling Commons 


Individual traders and investors aren’t 
the only ones who have lately become 
cautious in their appraisal of the near- 
term stock market outlook. Profes- 
sional investors have also been taking 
steps to protect themselves against 
whatever may be ahead. 

Take the Wellington Fund. That 
$167-million open-end “balanced fund”’ 
investment trust recently announced it 
had been readjusting its portfolio. As 
a result, it held less common stocks, 
“appreciation” bonds and _preferreds, 
and senior issues convertible into com- 
mons; it held eo “investment” bonds 
and preferreds, Treasuries, and cash on 
Mar. 1 than was the case at the 1950 
yearend 

Wellington sold such commons as 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Great Northern, 
American Smelting, American Steel 
Foundries, Phelps Dodge, Pullman, St. 
Joseph Lead, Marathon Corp., National 
Steel, Air Reduction, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Aluminum Co., Allis Chalmers, 
Bethlehem Steel, Gulf Oil, Interna- 
tional Nickel, Koppers Co., and Stand- 
ard of California. 
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Southwest Success Story 


Today’s high-speed civilization plus the reorgan- 
ization of the Army and Navy for war has put 
ever-increasing demands on the petroleum proc- 
essing industry. The oil companies of America 
have continued to build and expand facilities 
for producing more and more petroleum prod- 
ucts. Today more petroleum is produced and 
processed in the great Southwest than in any 
other area in the world. 

Brown & Root, a pioneer constructor in the 
Southwest, is justifiably proud of its contribu- 
tion to the petroleum industry and other 
industries in this part of the country. Brown & 
Root offers experienced counsel backed by more 
than thirty years of successful engineering and 
construction in the Southwest. A complete 
knowledge of soil, terrain, people, and climatic 
conditions will result in faster, more economical 

completion of any contemplated project. 
A request from you will put Brown & 
Root consultants at your service. 


BROWN . b il Inc. 


BROWN-BILT 


P, 


Associate Companies — 


°. ’ HOUSTON 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 
@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 





@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. The State 
is geared to provide detailed 
information on sites, build- 
labor, transportation, 
ric raw materials, wa- 
fuel or 
factor affecting 

z. For prompt 


power, 


‘ntial assistance 
in planning plant locations, 
outline your needs to N. Y. 
State Dept 
Room 138, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 


of Commerce, 














GL@BBE 


SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 
Automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. For property owners 
who do not care to use their own 
capital to pay for them, irsurance 
savings may be used to »ay for 
Goss Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period of years. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 

Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





CMP TECHNICIANS: W. Walter Watts will head a bottleneck-breaking crew; C. E. 
Wampler’s requirements committee will divide materials. They want té make this .. . 


Decision Week for CMP 


If the Controlled Materials Plan is to start July 1, it'll have 
to get the go-ahead in a few days. But Administration wonders 
whether the country is ready for that much regulation. 


Washington’s mobilizers have their 
shiny 1951-model Controlled Materials 
Plan all gassed up and ready to go. 
But as of midweek, nobody wanted to 
turn the ignition key. 
¢ Wilson’s Choice—Starting CMP is 
squarely up to boss mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson. And Wilson is frankly un- 
decided as to whether he will get CMP 
going soon—or at all. 

His decision is expected soon, how- 

ever. It will have to come within a few 
days if CMP is to go into effect by 
July 1, as some of his aides have 
planned. It will take that long for the 
controllers to get their regulations ready 
and to notify industry. 
e Proof of Need—Wilson has made it 
clear that he wants to be sure of the 
need for CMP first. He insists that the 
CMP adherents among his staff of 
mobilizers prove beyond question that 
such complete controls are necessary 
to meet mobilization requirements. 
And he hints that CMP, primarily a 
program to guarantee military and sup- 
porting production, would have to be 
trimmed to promise minimum restric- 
tion of the civilian economy. 

Wilson and his top aides are well 
aware that existing piecemeal controls 
are inadequate. The armed services al- 
ready complain that DO priorities are 
not enough to get them the materials 


they need’ when they want them. And 
the peak demand of defense projects for 
materials is yet to come—probably about 
a year away. 

¢ Slow on Pickup—That’s why many 
Wilson aides want CMP by July 1. 
They point out that it would take 
about nine months for the plan to 
become really effective. For one thing, 
they won’t know for sure just how 
much copper, steel, and aluminum— 
the CMP metals—are used by industry 
until they get the first reports on metal 
use under the plan’s reporting system. 
And they won’t be able to do much 
about heavy equipment, like power tur- 
bines and generators, that has been 
ordered in advance and requires months 
to complete. You’d waste more metal 
than you’d save by stopping production 
on such items. 

If CMP got started in the third 
quarter of 1951, the mobilizers would 
have most of the kinks ironed out by 
spring of next year, they believe. That 
would be just in time to mect the 
heaviest materials demands of the mili- 
tary and expansion of basic industrial 
capacity. 
¢ Will They Stand for It?—The tough- 
est thing the controllers now have to 
decide is how much industrial control 
the country will stand for. CMP, in 
any of the several forms considered, 
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would require a large government bu- 
reaucracy to administer it. It would 


require an onerous burden for industry 
of — out reports. And it would 
impose far-reaching controls on a large 


segment of the economy. 

In the face of continuing good news 
from Korea, of no new threats from the | 
Communist front, the job of the con- 7 es H] 
trollers is becoming more and more 
difficult. Controls agencies spend as 





much time listening to complaints about 
started a full-dress investigation of the 
entire mobilization program. 
e False Start—The mobilizers never 
proposed to revive the World War II j 
CMP, with its all-out regulation of all ‘Sr : 
first to control just the metal required ra 
to meet military and directly supporting y Y 
production. The remaining metal 
sroducers. To prevent a wild scramble THE ACCURATE CONTROL of this model E Bostitch stapler applies just enough pressure to the staple to 
t 9 
for free materials, they expected to hold the bottle tightly without fracturing the glass. Over four hundred models of Bostitch foot- and motor- 
stiffen existing orders limiting the use operated staplers . . . and four hundred other models — hammers, tackers, pliers, wire stitchers . . . offer 
tial, or less essential, civilian products. 
By controlling production of copper, 
steel, and aluminum, they felt they 
total available supply, then portion the 
rest among civilian industries. At the 
same time, the materials cutbacks would 


existing regulations as they do in pre- It) 
paring new orders. Now Congress has i Ve. 

\\ 
hard-goods production. ‘They planned 

\\ \ 
re 

would have been left free for civilian 
of scarce materials in certain nonessen- for your fastening problems, tee, 
could take the military demand out of 
be revised to trim civilian demand to 


the quantities available after the military 
cut. 
[hat sounded fine until the word ' a : 

got out that electric utilities, oil pro- SELF-CLOSING STAPLES, driven by Bostitch FASTENING IN TIGHT CORNERS is easy work 
lucers. freight car makers. and dozen Autoclench, seal these cartons on the inside, en- with a Bostitch T-5 tacker. Drives staples within 
weees au ° rere ee eee tirely from the outside. Cut sealing time and costs as 1/16” of inside edges, corners or other obstruc- 
of other “essential industries were much as one-half, Guard against damage and tions. Saves valuable time for th ds of insu- 





scheduled for CMP allocations of mate- pilferage. lators, builders, woodworkers, shippers. 


tials. Suddenly every industry, from 
hairpin manufacturers up, started claim- 
ing essentiality and the right to alloca- 
tions. 


SPEEDS FASTENING, CUTS COSTS . . . in merchandise carding, in carton sealing, in 
construction work. There are thousands of other cases where Bostitch fastens it 
better and faster with wire. Your toughest fastening problem may have been 
¢ Revised—So the controllers revised solved already with Bostitch machines. There are more than 800 Bostitch 
their CMP blueprint to cover a broad models . . . staplers, hammers, tackers, pliers, wire stitchers. Which ones will 
range of civilian hard goods. They cut your fastening costs? 300 field men in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 11 key 
decided to schedule and allocate mate- cities in Canada make it easy for you to find out. Fill in and mail the coupon 
rials for components of all types—not today and get full information about the specific Bostitch machines best suited 
just those required for defense pro- to your requirements. 
duction but all of them. ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
rhis would guarantee some level of seins ee in sees ans ens a nap the) eile" lh ec chic ted nid ister aC I ocae lara icee maniac 
production for many civilian producers. r BOSTITCH, 710 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
The controllers are still working out ! My present fastening method utilizes: 
means of assisting the others under ) Nails [] Glue [] Tape [] Tacks] Thread [] Pins[] Rivets [_] Spot Welds 
CMP. ! 
e Alternative—The only alternative to 1 
CMP would appear to be some new i 
system of priorities and partial ration- H 
ing, such as we experimented with in i 
the early days of World War II. But ! 
mobilizers estimate thet we lost nearly H 
j 
I 
i 
i 
I 
{ 
L 


| fasten the following materials: 

Wood [|] Paper [] Rubber [| Plastics [] Fabrics [] Leather [] Light Metals 
Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
your free “Time and Money Saving” Book. 





Name Title 
Firm 

x P Street 

a quarter of our possible production 
then because of the confusion that was 
involved. And they believe we cannot 
risk such a hit-or-miss system despite 
the comparatively mild buildup that 
we now face. That’s why they’ve passed 
the buck to Wilson. 


Zone State 


3 0 STITE oH: ® ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 

AWO FASTER ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 

fastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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WEST GERMANY AGAIN READY TO 
SUPPLY U.S. INDUSTRY! 


Visit 


Hannover 
@ fairs 


New methods to boost production, save 
labor and materials, increase efficiency! 


Thousands of exhibits display myriad 
products from punch presses to pumps, 
valves to vaults and safes... INCLUDING 

. industrial machinery, office equip- 
ment, traditionally-fine optical and meas- 
uring instruments, machine tools . . . 
products used by every American industry! 


Make profitable 
dealer-franchise arrangements! 

Dine in the States one day, sip Rhine 
wine in Germany the next — the flight 
across the Atlantic is that easy! Your 
travel agent will gladly supply you with 
flight, travel and accommodations data 
... we'll help you meet top European 
manufacturers. Plan now to attend the 
Hannover Industrial Fair, April 29—May 
8, 1951! Write today to: 

GERMAN-AMERICAN TRADE PROMOTION OFFICE 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Or call Wi 7-0727. 











SAVINGS 
$HIPPING 


Use ..- 
Columbia Terminals 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


In the Heart of 
Industrial St. Louis 


Some companies have saved 
up to 50 per cent by using pool 
cars or pool trucks routed to 
Columbia’s national Distribu- 
tion Center in the heart of the 
St. Louis Gateway. 

It will pay you to have your 
trafic department inquire about 
this modern shipping facility. 





Write TODAY for an 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





“Almost A Century of Experience’’ 


COLUMBIA TERMINALS CO 


1209 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











THREE-DAY MEETING with government experts was staged by American University. 


Business Asks About War Contracts 


At sessions in Washington it peppers procurement officials 
with queries on government work. Here are answers it got. 


Some 300 businessmen from all parts 
of the country paid $25 to Washing- 
ton’s American University last week in 
an effort to find why they couldn’t get 
government defense contracts. 

The university, in cooperation with 

the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
and the Munitions Board, ran a three- 
day institute for the executives on 
services procurement. American Uni- 
versity’s president, Paul F. Douglas, 
started the idea, and Emil K. Gubin, 
Washington administrative — lawyer, 
masterminded the program. Gubin, 
singlehanded, cajoled 40 government 
purchasing officers and eight business- 
men to sit on the panels, 
e What They Asked—In the main, 
business’ questions and gripes about 
procurement fell into five groups: (1) 
Can’t we get better information on 
items bought by the government and 
where they are bought? (2) How can a 
small businessman get a prime con- 
tract? (3) Where does a businessman 
get information on prime contracts so 
he can go after subs? (4) How does he 
get by under controls that take away 
raw materials unless he has a military 
contract? (5) How is negotiation car- 
ried on? 

These were the answers the panels 
gave them: 

e¢ On information, the three serv- 
ices pointed to their How-to-Sell book- 


lets, which give general information on 
what the military agencies buy and 
list addresses of local procurement 
ofhces. The three booklets have been 
rewritten recently, and the Navy’s new 
edition came out last week. 

¢ For small business after prime 
contracts, the government held little 
hope. The services are not encouraging 
the breaking up of large contracts to 
bring in the smaller people. ‘The large, 
proved contractors do a better job and, 
in the end, save the government money, 
they say. But procurement men would 
like to see more subcontracts passed 
out by the prime contractors. 

One of business’ biggest squawks 
was about the ‘“‘middleman” contractor 
—who owns neither plant nor equip- 
ment, and who has no employees. This 
type of contractor has been getting a 
lot of government business, which he 
subcontracts and takes a cut from. 

he experts say this is legal. Under 
the spreading-the-base theory, financial 
responsibility is the criterion for award- 
ing contracts. But they advised the 
“middleman’s” subcontractors to short- 
circuit him in the future and go after 
the government contracts directly. 

e Procurement officers admitted 
there is no central place where a sub- 
contractor can find what contracts have 
been Iet and to whom. Commerce 
Dept.’s weekly synopsis of contract 
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awards (which must be picked up in 
person at Commerce field offices) is 
the only source listing such information. 
But this is inadequate since it does not 
include many contracts. 

e Panel members saw dim _pros- 
pects for nondefense manufacturing. All 
they could recommend was that a com- 
pany appeal to National Production 
Authority for a hardship ruling, if it 
found it couldn’t get by without some 
priority for raw materials. 

¢ Businessmen complained that 
contract negotiation regulations are 
vague and ambiguous. To some it was 
unexplored territory. The experts as- 
sured them that the lack of ground 
rules for negotiation does not mean 
there is anything under cover about 
the buying. Competition still exists 
because a number of possible suppliers 
are always approached to submit the 
original bids. From these bids the 
government selects several companies 
to negotiate with. 
¢ Bible—The bible’ for negotiation is 
the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations (ASPR), now undergoing revi- 
sion. But ASPR only outlines the 
circumstances permitting negotiation, 
discusses policies in general terms, and 
in part, defines some costs that may be 
allowed. Actual rules have yet to be 
written. 

The majority of military contracts 
are now negotiated. Advertised bids 
are not out the window, but have been 
cut by at least 50%. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Lead may be headed for a conservation 
order. Supply may fall 16% below the 
14-million tons needed this year, NPA 
told storage battery makers. 

© 
Benzene supply will run 17-million gal. 
less than demand this year, NPA heard 
from the industry advisory committee. 
U.S. output will be 235-million gal. 
The committee suggested a deal with 
Western Germany for benzol, which 
could be converted into benzene. 

« 
Industrial storage battery makers asked 
NPA’s help in getting raw materials to 
meet the needs of submarines, mines, 
locomotives, industrial trucks, power- 
plants, and other users. NPA told the 
manufacturers to make a study of what 
their product is used for, so its essen- 
tiality can be determined. 

; ° 

A shortage of ballasts, which act as 
small ‘‘transfermers” in fluorescent 
lamps, can be solved—given more silicon 
steel, copper, aluminum foil, and oil- 
filled condensers, the industry says. 
These materials are also needed for 
capacitators and resistors. NPA sug- 
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"200 copies by noon, 
e says! It would take 
5 people to do that!" 











When you need multiple copies in a hurry 
— of important conference reports, 

sales letters, bulletins, price lists — use 
your duplicator. One typist can, 

literally, do the work not of five but of 
ten. And when she uses Hammermill 
Duplicator paper, only one typing, only 
one checking is necessary. Every copy 
will be clear, easy to read. 


Hammermill Duplicator offers a choice 
of white and six attractive colors 
with envelopes to match. 


Send the coupon now 
for up-to-date sample book 
of Hammermill Duplicator 


HAMMERMILL 
D U p L i & AT O 2 ng ee GOO as 


FOR SPIRIT AND GELATIN MACHINES . 
H “Tiennsennllt cae Comin: 1455 East Lake Road, Seierks Peniatioedtie. aie 


Please send me—FREE—the sample book of Hammermill Duplicator. (Check here 0 if 
| you'd like a copy of ‘‘Duplicator Facts,”’ the useful Hammermill idea-book.) 





Position 





Name. i 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) Bw-3-31 i 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 





sepa enn mre 





sid i RIES 
ere 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO 


DEDICATED TO T P 
as 


MAY 28-—JUNE 8, 1951 


>110N OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Above: These ignitron tanks are the heart 
of the rectifier. The main transformer is at 
the left, with the bus-bar enclosure between, 


Right: Controi and protection of the store's 
5000-kw d-c power-distribution system is 
centered in metal-enclosed control cubicles 
each of which contains a separate d-c 


breaker compartment. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL G@ ELECTRIC 


When this famous New York 
department store decided to buy 
power instead of generating its 
own, it was faced with replacing 
d-c distribution system, motors, 
and control with a-c apparatus, 
or converting purchased a-c to 
d-c. Macy’s decided to convert 
power for certain apparatus to 
d-c, using dependable proved-in- 
service G-E mercury-arc rectifi- 
ers. For any a-c to d-c conversion 
problem, you will find a long 
record of outstanding results 
behind G-E mercury-arc rectifi- 
ers. Ask your G-E representative 
for details. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


gested classifying silicon steels into three 
types and establishing alloy percentages 
according to end = 


NPA said no to the truck-body manu- 
facturers’ plea for more high-strength, 
low-alloy steel. Use plywood instead, 
said NPA. The manufacturers reported 
they're getting only 40% of the steel 
they got pre-Korea. 

® 
Cadillac’s first tank was produced at 
Cleveland. Line production is still 
months off. The model, a Walker Bull- 
dog, is a 25.8-ton modification of the 
T-41 medium tank. 

e 
All-rail ore shipments from Lake Su- 
perior ranges to the mills are being 
scheduled at 5-million tons for this 
summer. Steel’s winter rail experiment 
failed to meet its goal—mainly because 
of railroad strike and severe weather 
(BW—Mar.10’51,p24). 


e 
Tentative military orders will grab up 
the entire expected output (7,000 units) 
of power cranes and shovels this year, 
the industry warned NPA. It still has 
its World War II capacity of 10,000 
units a year. But it says it can’t reach 
that figure in 195] without help. 

e 
The dye industry asked NPA to remove 
the chemicals it uses from the general 
MRO regulation. A flood of MRO 
orders is drying up the supply of hydro- 
sulphides, peroxide, perborate, and 
agents for wetting, disbursing, bleach- 
ing, finishing, and processing. 

° 
Department stores may spend up to 
25¢ per sq. ft. of their occupied space 
for store-space improvements in a 12- 
month period without an NPA O.K. 
Until construction order M-4 was 
amended, only hotels and office build- 
ings could do this. 

° 
A new round of standardization, sim- 
plification, and substitution studies is 
in the works at NPA. In one week, in 
dustry committees representing makers 
of truck bodies, power cranes and 
shovels, refrigerators, freezers, and elec- 
tronic components were instructed to 
hunt ways of saving scarce materials. 

® 
Aluminum allotments for defense pro- 
duction were upped by NPA. It or- 
dered producers and fabricators to in- 
crease their defense set-aside by 15 
percentage points, effective Apr. 1. 
Distributors and jobbers have to raise 
theirs 20 percentage points. 








The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Int. News—104, 109; 
Wide World—20, 24, 94; Dick 
Wolters—22, 23, 78. 
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CHECKLIST 
Of Defense Regulation 





With this issue, BUSINESS WEEK starts 
publishing weekly a listing, and con- 
densed description, of all the material 
and price-control regulations issued by 
the defense agencies during the pre- 
ceding week. Fuller accounts of the 
more important orders will often be 
found elsewhere in the magazine. 

Full texts of the material orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Material Orders 


Department stores: Allowed to alter 
store space up to 25¢ per sq. ft. of 
occupied space in a 12-month period. 
Amendment to M-4 (Mar. 20). 

Terminal warehouses: Construction 
permitted without authorization if an 
integral part of a common carrier sys- 
tem. Amendment to M-4 (Mar. 20). 

Paper: Private printing firms holding 
contracts from the Government Print- 
ing Office permitted, in certain cases, 
to use paper from stocks reserved for 
government; percentage of certain 
grades of paper to be held for DO 
orders increased. Amendment to M-36 
(Mar. 21). 

Rigid electrical conduits: Manufac- 
turers ordered to accept DO orders up 
to 25% of monthly output. Amend- 
ment to M-17 (Mar. 23). 

Aluminum: Set-aside to meet DO 
orders increased 15 percentage points 
in each category for producers and fab- 
ricators, 20 percentage points for dis- 
tributors and jobbers. Amendment to 
M-5 (Mar. 26). 


Price Orders 


Agricultural commodities: Price con- 
trol exemption to be removed when 
producer price reaches parity or its 
legal equivalent—base period to be the 
most recent five-week period before 
removal of exemption. Effective Mar. 
2. Generel Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Amendment 7 (Mar. 19). 

Contracts for future delivery: Com- 
modity or service offered for future 
delivery at the fixed or ceiling — in 
effect at time of delivery—whichever is 
lower. GCPR, Amendmeat 6 (Mar. 
19). 

Used car prices: Authorization of 
use of republished volumes and addi- 
tional guidebooks for pricing used car 
sales. GCPR, Supplemental Reg. 5, 
Amendment 2 (Mar. 19). 

Pricing charts: Deadline for filing by 
retailers covered by GCPR 7 extended 
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CANDID 


CAMERAS 
fe) 


"CANNED" 
ENGINES 


Top 

CAMERAS are the product of this 
world-famous manufacturer. 
Here, a 25-ton capacity Lorain 
Moto-Crane handles 16-ton 
tanks— but one of many mate- 
rial handling and plant mainte- 
nance duties for their fleet of 
6 Lorains. 


Right 
ENGINES for the fighting’'Wasp” 
roll off assembly lines in ever 
reaternumbers at Consolidated 
ultee Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
California, canned for shipment. 
Loading trucks is another man- 
saving job for their 15-ton 
Lorain Moto-Crane. 


Lo R me” 


Cut man hours eve“ 


cRA 


ry lift-—o 


w Get ready to roll! Cameras—or engines— 

more materials are going to move through plants across the nation. 
Lorain rubber-tire Cranes are one answer to more production. They’re 
fast and mobile to move anywhere about the yard. They can unload cars 
in record time and stockpile at the same time. By stacking higher, more 
materials can be stored in present yard areas. Lorain Crane efficiency is 
constant—doesn’t vary on any shift, at any hour, in any weather. Lorain 
Cranes are built in sizes from 6 to 45-ton lifting capacity—mounted on 
a wide assortment of rubber-tire or crawler mountings to fit plant needs. 
Get set for the big job ahead—get full facts from your Thew-Lorain 


Distributor, now! 


L/F7 amy LOAD... 


There’s hardly a limit to the size, 
shape or type of material a Lorain 
Crane will handle — from lumber to 
steel — boxes to coal —castings to 
crates. Over15 types of attachments, 
such as hook, sling, magnet, grapple, 
clam, etc., are available. 


C/FT ANY PLACE... 


Lorain Cranes go anywhere — inside 
or outside the plant — they put your 
stockpile on ‘‘wheels.”’ Stockpiling 
efficiency improves — materials flow 
when and where you need them — 
with Lorain Crane mobility on mate- 
rial handling jobs. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


* 


— 


4TH NATIONAL 

MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


INTERNATIONAL 
AMPHITHEATRE 
CHICAGO 





World’s Largest Builder of Commercial Size Cranes and Shovels 





” sprinkler 
system 


--- gives unlimited 
fire protection 


By installing a Viking sprinkler system a 
Southeastern wood-worker* reduced his fire 
protection costs from $2.50 to 52c per 
thousand. With a valuation of $460,000 
this means a cash saving of $9,108.00 a 
year. At this savings rate the Viking 
sprinkler system, which cost $34,498.00, 
will pay for itself in 41/ years. 

This is a typical example of the savings 
made by thousands of Viking sprinkler 
users. On the average, Viking sprinkler 
systems reduce premium costs from FIFTY 
to NINETY per cent. And fire records 
show that sprinklered buildings are ten 
times safer from fire! 


VIKING can give you these savings 


In addition to the savings and added pro- 
tection of a Viking sprinkler system you'll 
find that working with Viking gives you 


many advantages. In high quality Viking 
devices and systems, you get the engineer- 
ing skill and experience of a manufacturer 
that builds sprinklers and sprinkler equip- 
ment exclusively. 

You get installation by a representative 
whose ONLY business is installation and 
service of Viking sprinkler systems ... a 
representative that maintains a full-time 
engineering staff, a trained installation 
crew ... a modern machine shop... a 
fully stocked warehouse . . . in fact, every 
facility to make your system easy and eco- 
nomical to install, operate and maintain. 
For more information on the best way to 
be safe at a saving, contact your nearest 
Viking representative today! 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
of “Fire and Your Business,” 
information on methods and 
costs of protecting you and your 
business from fire loss. 


*Name on request 


“Don't gamble with fire— the odds are against you” 


{Xe 
rf ‘i \ 1 '\ 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Office tm Principal Citic 


fale ALG), [com eie) i tel-e-valel,| 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 





to Apr. 30. GCPR 7, Amendment 1 
(Mar. 19). 

Retail items: May 30 is new dead- 
line, after which a retailer cannot sell 
any item covered by Reg. 7 without 
acknowledgment of receipt of charts 
by OPS. GCPR 7, Supplement to 
Reg. 1, Amendment 1 (Mar. 19). 

Bituminous briquettes: Those spro- 
duced at plants in or near coal fields 
removed from GCPR, and placed under 
the coal regulation, effective Mar. 24. 
GCPR 3, Sup. to Reg. 1 (Mar. 20). 

Sales by CCC: Ceiling prices for sales 
by Commodity Credit Corp. may be 
the higher of (1) the ceiling price ap- 
plicable to sales of the commodity to 
the class of purchaser involved, or (2) 
the minimum sales price authorized by 
Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. GCPR, Supplement to Reg. 14 
(Mar. 20). 

Petroleum products: Cciling price 
fixed at highest price charged for each 
grade of products during base period 
Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 25, 1951. Also, 
retailers who made no sales during base 
period should adopt same price as other 
retailers within radius of one mile. Re- 
tailers must post complete ceiling price 
schedules covered by the order. GCPR 
13 (Mar. 22). ‘ 

Bleachable prime yellow cottonseed 
oil: Permits pricing at ceiling price for 
crude cottonseed oil, plus a 2¢ refining 
charge and freight charges from point 
of origin to refinery. GCPR 6, Amend 
ment 3 (Mar. 23). 
~Floral products: Exempted from 
GCPR, effective Mar. 27. Order covers 
cut greens, natural flowers, nursery 


stock. GCPR, Amendment 8 (Mar. 26). 


New Electronics Agency 
Will Step Up Deliveries 


Electronics—the runaway baby of 
the mobilization effort—is going to have 
its own control board. 

Defense Production Administration 
chief William H. Harrison made the 
decision in answer to the military’s 
gripes that deliveries were lagging. At 
the same time, some segments of the 
industry reported that, unless some- 
thing were done about raw materials, 
they would have to shut down. 

The new board will determine the 
raw materials needs of the industry and 
will recommend allocation of finished 
products. It will recommend policies 
for expanding output, conserving mate- 
rials and standardizing products. 

e Widespread—The demand for elec- 
tronics has surprised even the experts 
who had warned that modern warfare 
would be fought with vacuum tubes. 
The armed services can’t operate a ship, 
tank, plane, heavy gun, atomic device, 
or guided missile without electronic 
parts. 

The relatively limited use of elec- 
tronics in World War II set no pat- 
tern for expansion. Now it has created 
new and complicated problems. 

¢ Top Men Will Take Over—Harrison 
will appoint a chairman to run the 
new board. Also serving will be the 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the director of National Pro- 
duction Authority’s Electronics Divi- 
sion, representatives of DPA, the Dept. 
of Defense, the Munitions Board. 


AN 


ARMS FOR THE ARMED FORCES are rolling off production lines all over the 


country. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio, has stepped up its production 


of recoilless rifles, and the program is going full blast. 
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... THE LEADER 


in National Factory Service 


Hauserman was the first Movable 

Steel Interior manufacturer to estab- 

lish a nation wide sales and service 

organization. This Hauserman national 

field force now has nearly 40 years 

of uninterrupted service experience 

in original installations, re-arrange- 

ments, and service work. You get life- 

time service from Hauserman, no 

matter how large or small the job, or 

where the installation may be. More 

Hauserman partitions are in use today 

than all other makes 

lim] combined. And this 
leadership grows 
greater every year. 


Send coupon for 
Hauserman full-color 
descriptive booklet, 
and ask a Hauserman 


—eemd §~representative to call. 





Organized for Service Nationally since 1913 


PARTITIONS © WAINSCOT e RAILINGS 


Don't say CZ in your plant 


... meet mobilization needs with Hauserman Movable Walls! 


Your plant is an important link in the national defense program. 
Suddenly the demand may be for heavily-increased volume of your 
present products. Or you may be faced with completely new 
production requirements. In either case 


you can quickly shift floor plans, machine placements, 
departmental locations, production channels, and 
make other imperative changes, if you’re fortified 
with Hauserman Movable Steel Walls! 


Although these strong walls are of the permanent type, they can be 
moved easily and inexpensively at any time, without production de- 
lays or inconvenience to employees. There’s a suitable type for every 
plant operating need, including control of traffic, sounds, drafts and 
dust; isolating test rooms; and enclosing supervisory departments. 


Send the coupon below for The Inside Story of Building Economy. For 
a prompt personal call from your nearby Hauserman office or repre- 
sentative, consult your classified Telephone Directory. See" Partitions.” 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7253 Grant Ave., Clevelind 5, Ohi« 

(CD Please send free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy 
Please have Hauserman representative call. 

Name 

Title 

Company 


Street 


COMPLETE ACCESSORIES City 











oe 





eh" 


A Bang-Up Good FORMULA 


Advertising was no problem to the inquisitive Oriental who mixed sul- 
phur, saltpeter and charcoal to produce one of the first industrial 


chemical compounds. 


Today, however, the huge chemical industry recognizes advertising 
as an important ingredient of the success formula. Business Week car- 
ries more of this advertising than any other general business or news 
magazine. 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated group of 


executives who make or influence buying decisions for their firms. 


They are Management-Men, who get Business Week by subscription 
only. 

RESULT: The advertiser's dollar invested in Business Week goes fur- 
ther... produces because Business 


Week's readers are prospects... buyers. 


No question about it 
|] ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT-MEN 





Chemical Advertisers* 
in Business Week 


Air Reduction Sales Company 

Aluminum Company of America 
Chemicals Division 

American Chemical Paint Co. 

American Cyanamid Company 

Atiantic Refining Company 
Atlantic Petroleum Chemicals 

Atias Powder Company 


Celanese Corporation of America 


Davison Chemical Corporation 
Dearborn Chemical Company 
Diamond Aikali Company 
Distiilation Products Industries 
Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company 
Dow Chemical Company 
DuPont de Nemours, 
E. I., & Co., Inc. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Cor 
Westvaco Chemical Division 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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General Electric Company 
Chemical Division 
Hercules Powder Company 
International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation 
Mathieson Chemical Corp 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corapany 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Phillips Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Corporation 
Tennessee Products & 
Chemical Corporation 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation 
U. S. Rubber Company (Nauga 
tuck Chemical Division 
The Visking Corporation 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 


Bureau Analysis 
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There’s more than meets the eye in the Washington-MacArthur feud. 


At bottom, the issue is this: Should the U.S. try for a military solution 
in Korea or for a negotiated settlement? 











eo 
MacArthur wants to try the purely military route. His truce offer to the 
Chinese Communists said, in effect: You're licked, and you might as well 








accept it; we won't hand Formosa over to you, and we won't let you into the 


U.N. What's more, if you don’t take our terms, we can destroy your military 


potential at home. ‘ 


By contrast, the Administration is ready to try for a general settlement 
if the Chinese stop fighting in Korea. Just before MacArthur's offer, the 
State Dept. had been talking over a new cease-fire proposal with the other 
U.N. nations that have forces in Korea. Discussion of Formosa and the U. N. 
question was part of the package. 

As for extending the war to the Chinese mainland, Truman has promised 
both Britain and France that the U.S. will keep the Korean war localized. 
Without that promise, the Western front against Peiping might have collapsed 
before this. 





8 

There are two theories on the purpose and timing of MacArthur's move. 

Reports from Tokyo say that MacArthur got word that Chinese generals 
in Korea wanted to talk things over with him. So he decided to stake out his 
ground before any dickering started. 

In U.N. circles, the story is this: The pro-Chiang Kai-shek group in 
Congress got wind of the new U. N. cease-fire plan. So they tipped MacArthur 
off, hoping he could stymie any discussion of Formosa and Chinese member- 
ship in the U.N. 


Some of our allies are so mad at MacArthur that they’re urging Wash- 
ington to relieve him as U. N. commander. 


But that’s probably not in the cards right away. For political reasons, it 


would be simpler for Truman to wait for a Japanese peace treaty. That would 
automatically end MacArthur's role as supreme commander in the Far East. 




















e . 
From every political angle the Korean situation looks muddy. 





The British, for example, have been hoping right along for a cease-fire 
once the Chinese had been pushed back to the 38th parallel. 

But London isn’t so sure now. The Foreign Office has information that 
Red Chinese leader Mao paid a secret visit to Moscow recently, got Stalin’s 
promise that Russia would equip some Chinese divisions. (The Chinese have. 
had far less Russian equipment than the North Koreans had.) 

e 
French military men expect a Communist offensive in Indo-China soon. 


The French figure this is the time for Ho Chi-Minh to attack. He has 
100,000 fresh troops, just trained and equipped in Red China. 

What's more, the weather will be on Ho’s side. For two months, overcast 
skies will limit French air action. Then the rainy season starts, and that will 
hamper any large-scale land operations by the French. 

e 
Paris and London still think a Big Four agenda can be worked out. 








French Foreign Minister Schuman, who is in Washington with President 
Auriol, will press Acheson to compromise with the Russians on the agenda. 
Now that the French government faces early elections, it’s more anxious than 
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ever to have the Big Four talks held (otherwise French voters might blame it 
for failing to ease the tension). 

Acheson won‘t need much persuading. The State Dept. feels the foreign 
ministers must get together if the Russians aren’t too unreasonable. But State 
doesn’t want the agenda rigged as a propaganda platform for Moscow. 


* 

If the Big Four meets, Acheson will have a job keeping a united front 
with Britain and France. 

Regardless of how the agenda is worded, the Russians will stress German 
rearmament, and that’s bound to create U. S.-French differences. 

French leaders are almost as scared of the Germans today as of the 
Russians. They would welcome almost any settlement that would keep 
Germany unarmed. 








> 

U. S. business has a stake in the current meeting of the Organization of 
American States (BW-Jan.27'51,p125). 

Washington is asking the Latin American governments to set up mobi- 
lization programs of their own— inflation curbs, raw material controls, higher 
production goals. 

Moreover, the U. S. wants each Latin American state to earmark troops 
for future wars or police action under the U. N. Washington promises some 
equipment and training, but hopes the states will make themselves largely 


self-sufficient. 








& 
The Latin Americans, for their part, want development aid plus a guar- 
antee of essential consumer goods from the U. S. 








They feel that Europe got the lion’s share of postwar U.S. aid. So they 
will be asking for over $100-million in U.S. grants—for projects to raise 
living standards. 

More important, they want to be sure they can lay their hands on essen- 
tial goods in the U. S. Every delegation has memories of World War II, when 








Latin America had plenty of money but couldn’t find goods to buy. 
It will take weeks of talking for the OAS to reach formal agreements 
that satisfy everybody. 


@ 

Foreign countries added $3.6-billion to their gold and dollar reserves in 
1950—$2.5-billion after Korea. In fact, reserves abroad are now back to 
about the 1945 level. 

But rearmament is bound to reverse the trend in Western Europe. It will 
cut into Europe's dollar exports and boost the need for dollar imports. 

ECA is already urging Western Europe to import more, even from the 
dollar area, to head off shortages and check inflation. 

France is the country where inflation threatens most. Wage boosts just 
granted by the government seem sure to set off a wage-price spiral. Once that 
happens, rearmament will become very unpopular in France. 

e 

British rearmament is being slowed by a shortage of machine tools. 

British industrialists say getting delivery on orders placed in the U. S. is 
the heart of the problem. So a mission is coming over to plead for priorities. 

The British defense program calls for £60-million worth of machine tools 
during the fiscal year starting Apr. 1. But Britain’s own industry produces 
only £40-million and lacks the skilled labor for rapid expansion. Moreover, 
big commitments had been made for nonmilitary uses at home and abroad. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 31, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















PRIME MINISTER Attlee, low on political strength, faces a new crisis as... 


Raw Materials Stymie Britain 


A shortage of sulphur, zinc, cotton, iron ore, and nickel slows 
industry just as it needs more production for defense. The strain on 
the economy may bring down the Labor government this year. 


LONDON-It was Britain’s acute 
shortage of dollars in 1949 that under- 
mined Labor’s strength and nearly 
brought down the Attlee government in 
the elections of February, 1950. Dollars 
are no problem today. The shortage 
that now threatens the British economy 
is in raw materials. This raw materials 
shortage could easily finish off Labor 
before 1951 is out. — 
¢ Dashed Hope—This crisis doesn’t 
threaten to be quite so serious as 1949’s. 
But it’s slowing down British industry 
at a bad time, just when expanding 
production is needed to speed up re- 
armament without taking too big a bite 
from exports and home consumption. 
When ECA aid was cut off last De- 
cember, there were hopes that a rising 
trend in industrial production would 
yield at least £400-million a year more 
in resources for arms, exports, and con- 
sumption. The raw materials shortage 
has dashed that hope. Rearmament is 
now being imposed not merely on a 
fully stretched economy but on total 
resources that are almost certain to de- 
cline rather than increase. 
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Prime Minister Attlee—who is now in 
a London hospital for ulcer treatment— 
has to meet this problem when his 
political strength is weaker than at any 
time since 1945. 
¢ Worst to Come—‘The full impact of 
the materials shortage hasn’t been felt 
yet; there’s still a trickle from industrial 
pipelines. Even so, some cotton, rayon, 
and jute mills are partly closed down or 
working short time. The same is true 
of brass foundries, automobile plants, 
bicycle works. Many other factories ate 
producing falteringly at the present time 
because their deliveries of raw ma- 
terials, components, and packaging are 
irregular. 

Only a few thousand workers have 
actually been laid off. But many thou- 
sands who are kept on factory payrolls 
are idle part of the time. Employers 
don’t dare lay off workers for fear they 
won't get them back. 
¢ Trouble Spots—The real trouble will 
come as soon as defense orders expand. 
The pinch will be felt most in sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, zinc, and raw cotton. But 
shortages could become critical, too, in 





(Advertisement) 


Elgin American Visits 
British Industries Fair 


ALLEN B. GELLMAN 


“In 1950 I purposely scheduled my 
European trip to coincide with the British 
Industries Fair,” says Allen B. Gellman, 
President of Elgin Amervican, famous man- 
ufacturers of fashion accessories. ‘The Fair 
unquestionably has aspects of special im- 
portance to visitors in almost every field 
of industrial enterprise. To me, the Fair 
revealed much of special interest and was 
so well worth a visit that I hope to attend 
again in 1951.” 

British Industries Fair— London and 
Birmingham, April 30-May 11. For details 
phone or write nearest British Consulate, 
or British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
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Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE “Sl, ~ 


CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA 








YEARS OF 


DIVIDENDS 


PAID BY 
2 SAVINGS & LOAN ASSNS 

HAVE NEVER PAID LESS 
EACH ACCOUNT INSURED TO $10,000 
LEGAL for TRUSTS, CORPORATE FUNDS 

WHY TAKE LESS? 
Write for List NPL. No obligation 

Insured Associations Dividend Bureau 


64m Royce Road Newton 59, Mass. 








You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men 

















SOLVES wore Coin 
Changing 
Problem 


Streamlined — 


Gx. COIN CHANGER 


In banks, chain and department 
stores, financial institutions, fac- 
tories, PX's, ticket offices, etc.— 
wherever quick, accurate change 
making is a problem—they all 
say the new M P Jr. semi-auto- 
matic is tops. Modern stream- 
lining does it. Provides both bet- 
ter appearance and smoother, 
more efficient operation. And the 
clincher—with all its features, 
the M P Jr. is actually the lowest 
priced streamline design changer 
on the market. At leading sta- 
tionery and office supply dealers. 





SMALLER 
8"x 10"x 6%" 


LIGHTER 
9 pounds net 
Exciusive 
feature— 
hidden 
currency 
and check 
box under 
removable 
top tray. 


# 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
1 Send literature on M P Jr. and nearest dealer's name. 


f Nome 





Address. 
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ACK ISSUES 


to work 


Whatever you do with this 
magazine after you've clipped 
pertinent articles or advertise- 
ments, please don’t destroy it. 


HERE’S WHY: 


Churches, Boy Scouts, civic 
and veterans organizations 
will welcome all the waste- 
paper you have. They can get 
a good price for it. Increase 
their funds, 

And, you can make a direct 
contribution to American mo- 
bilization by saving paper of 
all types — whether in maga- 
zine form or not. Since the 
Korean War began, there’s 
been a great increase in the 
demand for products manu- 
factured from wastepaper. 

Save it for your favorite or- 
ganization. Chances are they 
have scheduled pick-ups, 














iron ore, steel scrap, nickel, cobalt, 
paper-making materials, all packaging 
materials from wrappings to steel drums, 
plastic powders, and metallic paint pig- 
ments. 

Britain might scrape through these 
shortages with the help of bigger ship- 
ments of sulphur and cotton from the 
U.S. and some more austerity. It 
squeaked through a coal crisis this win- 
ter by rationing industry, cutting house- 
hold supplies of coal, and suspending 
hundreds of passenger trains, but it is 
going to be a painful process at best. 
e Estimates—The raw materials short- 
age is due more to expanded demand 
than reduced supply. Total manufac- 
turing production is now 8% above a 
year ago and 40% over 1946. Chancel- 
lor Gaitskell thinks industrial produc- 
tion can be held at the present level 
throughout this year. 

However, the Federation of British 
Industries (Britain’s NAM) thinks the 
country will lose the 8% gain made last 
year. That’s the gap between the op- 
timist and the pessimist as they try to 
calculate the combined impact of short- 
ages and diversion to defense. 

Prime Minister Attlee warned Parlia- 
ment in January that limitations on pro- 
duction might make it impossible to 
reach his defense target of £4.7-billion 
over three years. Attlee’s assumption 
still is that Britain can’t afford to re- 
duce its exports and can’t screw auster- 
ity too tight without damaging the will 
to work. Whether exports could be 
cut safely depends on the amount of 
U.S. aid Britain gets. 
¢ U.S. Aid—So far, U.S. military aid 
hasn’t entered into British discussions 
of their economic plight. But in the 
background there are hopes of $2-bil- 
lion to $4-billion over a_ three-year 
period. If aid ‘should amount to as 
much as $3-billion, Britain could prob- 
ably afford to cut its exports without 
running into a serious payments prob- 
lem. 

The fact is exports may drop anyway. 
A shift will have to be made from hard 
to soft goods as rearmament cuts in- 
creasingly into foreign sales of metal 
products, machinery, autos, trucks, bi- 
cycles, chemicals, radio, radar, elec- 
tronic equipment. The government 
tells industry that it must export more 
textiles and other soft consumer goods. 
But production of these is already be- 
ing restricted by shortages of raw cot- 
ton, raw wool, and sulphuric acid. Also 
world markets are more competitive for 
soft goods than for hard. German and 
Japanese competition will be particu- 
larly discouraging. 
¢ Gap—How much Britain must export 
to keep out of the red depends a lot on 
its terms of trade. If world prices con- 
tinue to favor primary products as 
against manufactured goods, Britain will 
need to boost total exports by £300- 
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million in order to pay for the same 
volume of imports as last year. 

Still Britain could get along if ex- 
ports merely hold their 1950 level. 
Last year the British had an over-all sur- 
plus of £300-million due to high earn- 
ings from invisible exports such as 
banking, shipping, insurance, and oil. 
And the worldwide boom will push the 
profit from these sources even higher 
this year. In any case, Britain could 
meet a moderate gap from its gold re- 
serves for a year or two without great 
danger. 
¢ Politics—Perhaps the toughest part 
of the problem for the Labor govern- 
ment to face is the political side—decid- 
ing how deeply to cut into domestic 
consumption. Last year the government 
gambled on a price drop and let its 
stocks of food run down. 

Now, to avoid food shortages, it will 
have to pay through the nose, putting 
added drain on its balance of payments. 
Coal and electricity are bound to stay 
tight as arms expansion claims more 
fuel and power. And textiles will grow 
scarcer as more are exported. 

The government hopes that con- 
sumption will be checked automatically 
by prices rising faster than wages. If it 
can stave off a wage spiral and restrict 
private capital investment by a system 
of defense priorities, the government 
may be able to stem inflation without 
adding much to the average Briton’s 
tax load. 
¢ Taxes to Come—This is expected to 
be Chancellor Gaitskell’s aim when 
he presents his budget on Apr. 10. Or- 
dinary expenditures are likely to be 
£4.2-billion. This can probably be cov- 
ered by present tax rates. The govern- 
ment’s net capital expenditures may be 
about £350-million, but the chances are 
that Gaitskell will raise £150-million 
of this by borrowing, ask only £200-mil- 
lion or so in new taxation. 

But with taxes already taking 40% 
of the British national income, even 
this added load is bound to be painful. 
Yet it would not necessarily be damag- 
ing politically if a good part of it 
can be imposed on profits and capital 
gains. That, in fact, might actually be 
a political asset in a pre-election budget. 
¢ Political Forecast—Elections are in 
the air once more. Attlee is given only 
a bare chance of getting through the 
spring and summer without a defeat in 
the House of Commons. If elections 
come, Labor is almost certain to be 
ousted. 

With a conservative government in 
office, private business would get a 
boost in morale. There would be a 
danger, though, of serious strikes if eco- 
nomic policies change too fast. Church- 
ill certainly would put more emphasis 
on the defense program, and that would 
sharpen the points of the raw material 
dilemma. 
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HOST TO THE NATION 


Fince 1871, the name Palmer House has been 


synonymous with fine food, excellent accommodations 


and gracious living. With its rich traditions and friendly 
HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE Patmer House —- Hilton hospitality, the Palmer House is proud to play host 
In New York .. . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT : : : 
de Wahine, BC: .: tae to the nation—in the heart of Chicago’s famed loop. 
In Los Angeles . . : THE TowN House It <i : : 
t.is also the home of the magnificent Empire Room. 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 

In Dayton, Ohio . . . THE DayYToN BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas ... THE Hitton Horer 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico . . . ‘Tat HiLton HOTEL 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico . .. THE CariBE HILTON 


In New York 
Hote: WaLporr-AsTorRia 
Conrad N. Hilton, President CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE * THE STEVENS ® CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Soviet Russia’s slave labor camps are 
coming under the guns of an all-out 
United Nations investigation, probably 
And the investigators are 


mext summer. 
loaded for bear, with a massive dossier 
of eye-witness accounts and even more 
damning official Sovict documents. 

Che "U.S 5. and Britain have been 
struggling for a long time to get the 
investigation started. Last week they 
won a clear-cut victory. The U.N. 
Economic & Social Council, meeting 
in Santiago, Chile, voted by a 15 to 3 
margin to investigate forced labor 
throughout the world. 
¢ Squirmings Fail—Soviet and satellite 
delegates squirmed desperately to avoid 
the inquiry into the most unpleasant 
skeleton in the Communist closet. 
Caught badly off base by the Anglo- 
American demand, they talked endlessly 
about the treatment of African and 
Asiatic workers by the colonial powers, 
and the plight of —— laborers and 
Negroes in the U 

It got them aaa: When the 
chips were down, the only votes against 
the investigation were cast by Russia, 
ew and Poland. ~ 

The U.N. investigation will get 
under way in Geneva, where a fivé-man 
committee will sift the existing moun- 
tain of evidence on slave labor. and try 
to dig up some more. The committee 
will ect plenty of help from organiza- 
tions like the AL, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the independent Commission of 
Inquiry Into Forced Labor. 
groups have already compiled the 
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_going to let the U.N. 


These 


PRISON CAMP NET 


in "Russia includes these 175 
penal colonies. Satellites have 


others. AFL distributes this map, says prison population runs 
about 14-million, busy on every kind of construction from air- 


strips to fish canneries. 


Shaded areas are slave labor administra- 


tions, each running a group of individual camps. 


U. N. to Prake Sous Labor in Soviet 


evidence that shocked the ECOSOC 
delegates in Santiago into action. 

¢ World Opinion—The help will be 
needed; obviously, the Russians aren't 
probers roam 
around behind the Iron Curtain to see 
for themselves. But the existing data are 
plenty to startle Europe, where a good 
many people already have an idea what 
life is like in the “worker’s paradise.” 
And the commission will have lots of 
prestige—and propaganda value. 

The evidence that the U.S. and 

the other non-Communist nations will 
lay on the line at Geneva comes from 
a multitude of sources; one U.N. ofh- 
cial calls it “unquestionably authentic.” 
There are firsthand reports—in the form 
of sworn afhdavits—from thousands of 
tormer slave laborers. They tell a story 
of filth, brutality, starvation, and death. 
They come from all types of persons— 
a Polish nurse, a Russian scientist, a 
Zionist scholar, and Balts, Lithuanians, 
Germans, Japanese, Moslems. 
e Official Documents—Even more ef- 
fective are official Soviet documents, 
captured during the war or smuggled 
out later. There’s the complete text 
of the Soviet’s ‘Corrective Labor 
Code,” instruction manuals for camp 
commanders, and production plans 
that show how the Soviet economy de- 
pends on forced labor. Estimates of 
slave labor population run all the way 
from a cautions 3-million or 5-million 
to as high as 20-million. 

Heroine of the show at Santiago was 
Miss Toni Sender of the ICF TU, who 
presented a sheaf of Soviet documents 


Prize 
of in- 


and testimony of former slaves. 
exhibit was a 75-page manual 
struction for the MVD men (Soviet 
secret police) who run the Ukhta- 
Pechora camp in northern Russia. 

¢ Starvation—The manual makes clear 
that food is the be-all and end-all of 
the forced laborer’s life, the only in- 
centive that his MVD straw-bosses hold 
out. Researchers analyzing the instruc- 
tions found a deliberate system to make 
the victims work beyond the limit of hu- 
man endurance in hopes of getting a 
meager boost in rations. ‘The normal ra- 
tion was pegged at 1,292 calories daily; 
if the worker .really extended himself, 
he got 1,508. Compare that with the 
accepted standard of 3,000 calories a 
day for a normal, moderately active 
man in the. U.S. Prisoners being dis- 
ciplined were down for 716 calories— 
starvation level. 

Walter Kotschnig, deputy U.S. rep- 
resentative at Santiago, backstopped 
Miss Sender with some revealing econ- 
omic facts about the Soviet slave sys- 
tem. He presented excerpts from one of 
the most important Soviet documents 
now in Western hands. It’s the “State 
Plan for the Development of the Na- 
tional Economy in 1941,” which was 
captured by the Germans during World 
War II and kept under wraps by the 
U.S. government until December, 1950. 
The “State Plan” shows just how much 
the Soviets depend on forced labor to 
get things done. 
¢ Construction—The MVD Ministry 
runs the whole forced labor setup. 
Under the 1941 plan, MVD was 
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responsible for more than 14% of the 
total capital construction in the 
U.S.S.R. What’s more, there’s evidence 
that the MVD farmed out some of its 
“help” to other Soviet ministries, so the 
14% figure is undoubtedly low. 

MVD construction activities included 
building the camps themselves, plus 
mining facilities, logging camps, defense 
installations, housing, railroads, high- 
ways. Other big jobs were in oil pro- 
duction, all kinds of mining, fishing, 
farming, food-processing, some heavy 
manufacturing, and production of con- 
sumer items like bedding and eating 
utensils. 

Sample statistics taken from the 
1941 plan indicate that slave labor was 
to turn out 12% of all the Soviet 
timber, 22% of all railroad ties, 40% 
of chrome ore, 5% of coal—all in all, 
fully 2% of total production. 
¢ Started by AFL—The slave labor is- 
sue has been kicking around the U.N. 
for several years. Back in 1947, the 
AFL first broached the question to 
the U.N.—without much result. For 
one thing, the Communist-run World 
Federation of Trade Unions spoke for 
labor at the U.N. along with AFL 
and managed to keep the issue out of 
the limelight. And, of course, most na- 
tions at that time didn’t want to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the 
US.S.R. 

But in 1949, the WFTU split, and 
the ICFTU was formed (BW—Mar.17 
’51,p148). The drive for an antislave 
labor resolution picked up steam. 
Finally, last year in New York, Britain 
and the U.S. introduced the resolution 
that was passed last week. 

As yet, Washington hasn’t drawn up 
any plans to use the slave labor issue 
as the basis for a new propaganda cam- 
paign. The inquiry scheduled for June 
will doubtless draw plenty of attention 
on its own. But in the meantime, the 
Voice of America—which has been 
plugging the slave-labor story in the 
past—will step up its broadcasts on that 
theme. 


Look Out, Stalin! 
Hadacol Is Coming 


There’s a brand-new weapon in the 
arsenal of freedom. The chancelleries of 
the West are buzzing with anticipation; 
the men in the Kremlin are worried 
sick. For Hadacol—Senator LeBlanc’s 
fabulous elixir—is at last going to be 
made available to people throughout 
the world. 

e Antidote—Ardent Hadacol boosters— 
there were enough of them to buy $20- 
million of it last year (BW-—Jan. 
6’51,p72)—figure the medicine is a na- 
tural for fighting communism. One 
told Business WEEK that, because people 
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CGheck-chart 


or buyers of 


LASTIC PARTS 


Ml In buying molded plastics, the most important factor today is your 
choice of plastics molder. It’s well to bear in mind that the success of 
your product may depend upon his engineering skill, his knowledge and 
experience, and his production ability and facilities. 


Fortunately there are several molders who can meet every requirement to 
the fullest. But when you're ready to make your choice, be sure to get 
the answers to these questions: 


1 Has he had many years experience in handling all phases of 
ee plastics molding? 


2 Has he a highly successful record in the handling of Government 
 £° detense contracts? 


3 Does he provide a complete service and assume undivided respon- 
WY ve sibility for engineering, designing, mold-making, molding and 
finishing? 


v4 Are these services performed within his own organization and 
* under his own supervision and control? 


¢ 5. Does he have a capable and experienced engineering staff? 


4 Can he provide the molding method best suited to your job, 
vo. whether it callg for compression, injection or transfer molding? 


ov 7 Has he the correct size and type of equipment to handle your job 
* most efficiently and economically in the volume you require? 


v 8 Does he have a reputation among discriminating buyers for doing 
* even the toughest jobs well and making on-time deliveries? 


If he can answer all these questions in the affirmative-he should qualify as a 
dependable source of supply. 


As for ourselves, we'd like to have you ask us these questions. Or, better 
yet, let us send you a copy of our booklet which answers each one with an 
emphatic “YES” It includes intimate views in our 3% acre plant . . . intros 
duces you to our staff of seasoned engineers gives you an idea of the 
tremendous scope and extent of our facilities . . . tells a bit about our 30 
years of experience in plastics , and explains, perhaps, why we have 
achieved the enviable position we now occupy in the industry. Just ask for 
Booklet 163-A. There’s no obligation. 


et ile \cle 


Vielmelaom & 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


1030 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


COMPRESSION, INJECTION AND TRANSFER 
MOLDING OF ALL PLASTIC MATERIALS. 
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The Boss calls him 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO. PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. BRANCH WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO, DETROIT, BOSTON 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


''Mr. Genius’’ now! 


Grinding rejects reduced! DO’s filled on 
schedule! That’s why George is the Boss’s 
bright boy. How'd he get that way? Simply 
by letting a Simonds Abrasive Company en- 
gineer show him where a slightly different 
grinding wheel could make a sizeable differ- 
ence in grinding efficiency. Why not let a 
Simonds engineer make a free survey of your 
plant operations? It might reveal where 


grinding output can be improved. 


SIMONDS 


| ABRASIVE CoO. 
— 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany’s complete line has everything you 
need ... grinding wheels, mounted points 
and wheels, segments and abrasive grain. 


Division of Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Other Simonds Companies: Simonds Steel Mills, Lock- 
port, N. Y., Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvida, Que. 











Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
busi iates . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 














who take Hadacol “feel so good,” they 
couldn’t possibly turn Communist. 

Up to now, Dudley J. LeBlanc, state 
senator in Louisiana and Hadacol’s 
mastermind, hasn’t had time to think of 
export. He was just too busy trying to 
supply his healthful brew to folks in the 
southern U.S. But in a few weeks, his 
LeBlanc Corp. will open a new plant 
at Claremont, Calif. That will ease the 
pressure on the Louisiana plants, and 
export plans will forge ahead. 
¢ Europe Must Wait—For a. starter, 
Hadaco] will invade Latin American 
markets (Europe will have to wait). 
LeBlanc is surveying Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, hopes for factories in Havana, and 
in San Juan or Santurce, P. R. Already 
a Puerto Rican glass factory is dickering 
with LeBlanc to turn over its entire 
production to Hadacol bottles. 

The fun-loving senator figures the 
possibilities south of the border are 
red-hot. Says he, “Latin Americans are 
natural medicine users. They're short of 
vitamins and minerals nutritionally and 
will be greatly benefited by my very 
meritorious product.” 
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Canada’s sulphur shortage will be eased 
by a new plant that will produce sul- 
phur from iron pyrites concentrate. 
Noranda Mines, Ltd., will build the 
plant, hasn’t yet decided where. Nor- 
anda has been experimenting with 
pilot tests that yield 50% sulphur and 
50% iron oxide, figures that a 20% 
rise in sulphur prices makes the proc- 
ess practicable. 
e 
Krupp is back in business: Allied au- 
thorities have O.K.’d construction of a 
new Krupp foundry and iron works 
at Essen, Germany. The company also 
wants permission to build a new rolling 
mill for superhardened steel there. . . . 
It’s reported that Krupp will design 
a steel mill for South Africa, perhaps 
get the contract to build it. 
* 


Britain’s little Austin did well in the 
U.S. car market last year. Austin Mo- 
tor Car Co., Ltd., says it sold 5,452 
autos here during 1950, 50% over 1949 
sales. But Austin warns that rearma- 
ment will put a crimp in deliveries this 
year (page 109). 

7 
French interests are busy in Peru. They 
have a $10-million deal afoot to build 
a small steel mi!] at Chimbote, 350 mi. 
north of Lima. 

* 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., has leased a fac- 
tory in Manila, Philippine Islands, plans 
to manufacture about 34 of its various 
drug products there. 
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ORE TRAIN leaves Bethlehem’s Vene- 


zuelan mines for trip to river port 


BARGES carry ore down Orinoco River to 
ocean carriers dock at Puerto de Hierro . . . 


ORE SHIP is greeted at Sparrows Point, 
Md., by Bethlehem officials, Venezuelans. 


Venezuelan Iron Arrives 


The U.S. steel industry got its first 
shipment of Venezuelan iron ore last 
week. The 22,000-ton ore carrier S. S. 
Bethore, seven days out of Puerto de 
Hierro (‘Iron Port’’), docked at Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.’s Sparrows Point works. 

In time, Bethlehem hopes for 3- 
million to 5-million tons of ore yearly 
from its E] Pao mincs, in the jungle 
200 mi. from the sea. And within a 
few years, there'll be a lot more Vene- 
zuclan ore arriving as U.S. Steel Co. 
gets its rich properties at Cerro Bolivar 
producing (BW—Feb.11750 »pl9). 
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THE TREND 


Industry Rises to the Production Challenge 


American industry is responding in overwhelming 
fashion to the government’s call for more production, 
That’s the story told by business’ capital spending plans 
in the latest survey conducted by the McGraw-Hill de- 
partment of economics (page 67). 

The key to more production tomorrow is stepped-up 
business investment today. That’s why the survey gives 
a solid basis for confidence that we can do the production 
job ahead. 

Industry plans to spend on plant and equipment in 
1951 the all-time record sum of $21.5-billion. That is 
45°% above what was actually invested in 1950. In the 
manufacturing industries alone, spending blueprints add 
up to $13.3-billion, fully two-thirds more than last year’s 
results. Some of this expected increase, of course, is only 
price inflation. But there is real expansion, too, in these 
dollar figures: If they translate their plans into plant and 
equipment, manufacturers in this country will have 
upped their capacity by a remarkable 9%. Even allowing 
for what material and labor shortages may do to some 
of these plans, there will be a striking gain in the econ- 
omy’s productive power. 

Chief mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has called for pro- 
duction to sustain a threefold program: 

(1) Provide munitions for the ~$50-billion-a-year 
limited mobilization effort now planned (this is not 
enough to beat Russia in a war; it’s designed to give us 
enough strength to deter her from starting a war, or 
check her for a year, if she marches). 

(2) Lay the basis for full mobilization in the event 
of war. 

(3) Expand capacity for civilian output enough so that 
our 1950 living standard can be regained by 1953, plus 
the arms production. 

That program is entirely within our reach. And the 
thing that will make it possible is more capacity— 
especially to produce and process basic materials. The 
big spending on plant and equipment now under way 
and planned by American industry will widen and speed 
the flow of needed civilian and war output. 

But this kind of supercharged investment boom brings 
along problems of its own. 

First, more of the spending is for enlarged capacity, less 
for stepping up productivity through replacement and 
modernization of old facilities. Last year manufacturers 
spent 57¢ of every investment dollar for replacement and 
modernization. In the 1951 plans this share is only 42¢. 

Second, the telescoped investment programs will give 
American industry so much capacity that by 1953 busi- 
nessmen may again face the job of selling their goods. 
That should not be a frightening prospect, though it 
will mean getting acquainted with the fact that there 
are such things as buyers’ markets. 
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Third, and most urgent of the consequences of our 
big capital spending, is the shot in the arm it gives 
inflation. The reason is elementary economics: ‘To 
expand plant and equipment requires men and materials 
that might otherwise be producing for the finished goods 
markets. Workers and suppliers are paid, but there is no 
equivalent in goods for consumers to buy. The result is 
rising prices. When the new plants get into production, 
of course, the tables are turned—more goods are available 
to meet demand, and pressure on prices is eased. But that 
is later on. 

Because the capital expansion program is so big and 
so fast, dealing with its inflationary effects would be at 
best a tough job. But the plain fact is that the weakest 
part of the whole mobilization effort is the fight on in- 
flation. It got under way late. Until a month ago real 
progress in sitting on credit expansion was impossible 
because the Federal Reserve Board had to pump out cash 
to support government bonds above par. The President 
has asked for heavy new taxes, but he has been unable to 
get action out of his congressional leaders. Price and wage 
controls, now two months old, are rapidly becoming a 
museum of muddle. 

There is no doubt our expanded capacity can give us 
the output we need. But Washington must buckle down 
to its job if inflation is not to jeopardize our success on 
the production line. 


Dr. Bell’s Invention 


Men can do business by hand signals and smoke codes, 
and have. But they would find it hard to run a modern 
industrial empire that way. Of all their tools, the tele- 
phone is perhaps the least dispensable. 

In its 75 years it has undergone great changes. First it 
linked two people, now it can bring together for con- 
ference men in 25 cities. It came to life with the famous 
call from the inventor to his assistant along 40 feet of 
wire. Dr. Bell’s cry for help could now circle the world. 

The process of growth from two telephones to the 43- 
million that now serve American businessmen, house- 
wives, and teen-agers has split the very wire itself until a 
single eight-tube coaxial cable could carry up to 2,400 con- 
versations at the same time. 

The latest change frees the message from the wire and 
carries it through the air by microwave radio impulse. 
This year the Bell System will have equipped its series of 
towers to send across the country (by microwave radio 
telay system) either complete network television pro- 
grams, or hundreds of telephone conversations, or a 
combination of both. 

This is a notable candle on the birthday cake of Dr. 
Bell’s invention. 
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DO YOUR DISPLA 


QUALITY is the touchstone of these dis- 
easily and economically 
Plastic Rigid 


realism to con- 


play signs 
shaped from VINYLITE 
Sheets. Quality 
vince, and eye ap peal to command sales! 


- with 
Just one of many types of products 
now made of VINYLITE Rigid Sheets, 
these display signs were color-printed 
permanent, heated, and quickly pressed 
in inexpensive forms into shapes. 

Add to this permanence of shape the 
quality of accurate dimensions — and 
you'll see why VINYLITE Rigid Sheets 
are so widely preferred today for draft- 
ing tools, dials, 
templets. Add the qualities of chemical, 


precision instruments, 


CHEMICAL RESISTANT. Indu%trial coatings 
based on VINYLITE Brand Resins protect 
metal, concrete, masonry, from attack by al- 
alkalies, salts, most strong acids. Ex- 
For tanks, pipes, 
disposal plants 


cohols 
ceptional wear. chemical 
refineries, brewery 
Calvinac”’ coating by James Lithgow Co., 


Inc., 4663 E. Sheila St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


plants 


White Seal 


2 TO YOUR PRODUCTS? 


oil, grease, soap, food, and moisture re- 
sistance - 
ideal for three-dimensional dress dum- 


and you'll see why they are 
mies, doll faces, multi-colored lamp- 
shades, relief maps that resist perspira- 
tion, handling, and washing. They have 
even made possible large four-color pho- 
tographic transparencies at low cost. 

Available in either transparent, trans- 
lucent, or opaque forms and in every 
color of the rainbow, VINYLITE Brand 
Rigid Sheets are blazing new trails in 
the economical production of a host of 
market-capturing products. They can 
help you! 

Ask for a list of fabricators or tell 


LESS COST. Bumper of this floor polisher for 
vacuum cleaners is injection molded in one 
piece from VINYLITE Plastic Elastomeric 
molding compound. Easy to make, it is dura- 
ble, flexible, chemical resistant. Lowers pro- 
duction Protects furniture, walls. By 
Grant and Roth Plastics Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, for Beal Speed Polisher, Inc, 


costs 


your specific problems to engineers of 
Bakelite. Write Dept. JS-62 


Signs and displays produced by Mechtronics Corp., 


325 Center Avenue, Mamaroneck, New York. 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


B 
\ co j mann 
BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





TRaoe 


ALL WEATHER, Clothesline with extruded 
washable, chemical and dirt resistant cover- 
ing of white VINYLITE Plastic Elastomeric 
extrusion compound withstands any weather, 
cleans easily, is strong, flexible, long lasting. 
Similar elastomers upgrade welting, tubing, 
belts, platens, gaskets. Clothesline by Shuford 


Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C, 





THE PENNSYLVANIA'S Broadway Limited 
lives up to its name by carrying the 
glamour of the Gay White Way from New 
York to Chicago. Its luxurious surround- 
ings are a stage setting on wheels where 
you are the star! 


YOU'RE SEATED in a choice spot for your 
dinner by the friendly steward. You 
enjoy a meal cooked exactly to your 
taste in an atmosphere of soft lighting, 
restful air-conditioning, and harmonious 
decorations. 


AND YOU SPEED smoothly through the 
night with roller bearings on the axles 
under your car—the big railroad im- 
provement that made modern stream- 
liners practical. In a short 16 hours 
you're in Chicago. 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading! 


THE RAILROADS have already introduced 
better terminals, mechanized handling 
and other improvements in freight serv- 
ice. The next great step in railroading is 
“Roller Freight” —freight cars equipped 
with Timken® roller bearings! 


THE BACKBONE of America’s transporta- 
tion in war or peace is her railroads and 
our defense will be strengthened with 
Timken roller bearings on freight cars. 
Because of higher speeds and less repair 
time, “Roller Freight” will stretch our 
freight hauling capacity. 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
1926 936 


IN ATTRACTING tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness “Roller Freight” will be a powerful 
magnet for the railroads. Timken bear- 
ings mean less damage to lading, the end 
of “hot 
hours required for terminal inspection. 


box” delays, 90% fewer man 


DOLLAR GOES FARTHER! Complete assem- 
blies of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steels and tubing, removable rock bits. 
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MORE CARS! Because Timken bearing 
equipped “Roller Freight” doesn’t require 
frequent lay-ups for repairs as do friction 
bearing cars, more cars will be available 
for hauling. “Roller Freight” also saves 
on maintenance, fuel and lubrication. 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER g> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST. LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION. 3); ” 

Copr. 1951 


The Timken Rolle uring Company, Canton 6, O. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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